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Art. 1—ARMAMENTS AND POLICY. 


Baron Louis, who restored the finances of France after 
the fall of the First Empire, is said to have remarked to 
his master, King Louis XVIII, ‘ You make good politics 
and I will make good finance.’ This appreciation of the 
inter-connection between politics and finance is the more 
commendable in the statesman of a country where the 
fact is by no means always recognised ; but the leaders of 
the world to-day are under the necessity of going a good 
deal further than Baron Louis. It is not only finance 
and politics which are interdependent, for armaments 
and policy too are inextricably connected, and upon a 
proper realisation of this fact by the Western Powers 
depends the peace of the world during the next two or 
three years. That there is such a realisation, even at 
this late hour, can hardly be seriously maintained. 

It is true that in Great Britain there are theoretically 
no important differences of opinion between the three 
main parties in the matter of foreign policy and armaments, 
but it would be difficult to find anyone acquainted with 
the political scene to-day who would deny that there 
are fundamental differences in the method of approach 
to such problems. The Socialist tends to regard the whole 
business from the point of view of a doctrinaire: he is 
irritated at being distracted by the claims of defence from 
what he regards as the superior demands of the welfare 
state, and he is too apt to assume that continental socialists 
think as he does on international issues. The Conservative, 
on the other hand, is inclined to take it for granted that 
the world has changed very little during the past two 
generations, and that the methods by which the British 
Empire was created yesterday will suffice to maintain 
it to-day; he is prone to attach too much importance to 
prestige and too little to the means by which it is to be 
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supported. As for the Liberal, he is probably the most 
genuine in his regret at the disappearance of civil and 
religious liberty in so many parts of the world, but he 
is as much at a loss as the Socialist and the Conservative 
when it comes to finding a remedy. 

Yet there has rarely been a time in recent history 
when it was more necessary that a statesman should possess 
a real knowledge not only of the needs and susceptibilities 
of his own country but also of those of others. No nation, 
least of all Great Britain, can afford a policy based on the 
individual likes and dislikes of its rulers, yet that is too 
often the case to-day, as the unhappy record of Anglo- 
Spanish relations during the past few years abundantly 
proves. The Socialists of an earlier generation, with all 
their faults, were internationally minded, but of no member 
of the present administration could that truthfully be 
said. The great majority of them never came into contact 
with foreigners until too late in their lives, or in circum- 
stances too unpropitious, for such contact to effect their 
outlook. 

The Opposition is in better plight in this respect, but 
it also is open to criticism. Apart from Mr Churchill, 
it contains men like Lord Salisbury, Mr Eden, Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, and Mr Harold Macmillan, who know, and 
are known and respected on, the Continent. What is 
wanted in the Conservative party is not knowledge on the 
part of the leaders, but education among the rank-and-file 
particularly in the House of Commons, where the ignorance 
of its back-benchers on all that relates to foreign affairs 
is often abysmal. 

In effect, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
between the wars British politicians took too much interest 
in the concerns of other countries, while since 1945 they 
have taken too little. Such is the domestic background 
against which the existing international tension is set. 

A greater appreciation of facts when the Second World 
War ended might well have produced a very different 
situation. Statesmen more realistic than Mr Attlee and 
his colleagues would have carefully reviewed British naval 
and military commitments in the light not only of changed 
world conditions but also of Britain’s own impaired 
strength. Possibly through ignorance, possibly through 
fear of strengthening the hands of the Opposition, nothing 
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of this sort was attempted, with the result that Great 
Britain has at the present time several commitments, 
Hong Kong for example, which may at any moment 
become serious liabilities. There is always a temptation 
to hold on to some possession which is no longer of value 
for the sake of prestige, and the consequence is only too 
often that one is eventually compelled to give way, with 
the result of an even greater blow to prestige. In retro- 
spect, the evacuation of India and Burma may well prove 
to have been a military blessing in disguise. 

This avoidance of unnecessary commitments is the 
more important in view of that strategy of distraction 
which plays such a leading part in Russian policy. For 
several years Moscow has operated on the principle of 
winning the strategical centre of gravity, namely Ger- 
many, at the least expense to herself, by distracting the 
forces of the Western Powers away from it to the ends of 
the earth and by building up her own satellite forces around 
it. Admittedly these developments are more obvious 
to-day than they were at the end of the Second World 
War, but there were plenty of people who foresaw them 
even then, though unhappily His Majesty’s Ministers 
were not among the number. 

The statesmen of America, it must be admitted, were 
equally confused in their approach to the problem of 
defence, as their handling of Korea abundantly proves. 
If that peninsula is of military importance to the United 
States, why was it ever evacuated? If it is of no military 
importance, why was it re-occupied ? This question still 
remains to be answered. 

The same lack of foresight has been displayed where 
the army itself is concerned. It has been suggested above 
that the continued occupation of a reluctant India would 
have proved a source of very considerable military weak- 
ness, and this proposition is not likely to be seriously 
disputed ; but the loss of the Indian Army has been little 
short of a catastrophe. One would have imagined that 
from the moment it became clear that this magnificent 
force would no longer be available for the purposes of 
imperial defence the Government would have devoted the 
most serious efforts to the formation of a substitute; on 
the contrary, nothing at all seems to have been done or 
even envisaged. A foreign legion of several divisions could 
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easily have been raised, and there would have been nothing 
contrary to British traditions in the constitution of such a 
force, as a glance at the old Army Lists will soon demon- 
strate. The potentialities of Africa as a source of recruits 
seem to have been equally ignored. 

Unfortunately the Opposition as a whole has failed to 
supply the necessary corrective, though individual members 
of it, notably Mr John Boyd-Carpenter, M.P., have dis- 
played a keen appreciation of what is at stake. The result 
has been that both the major parties have acquiesced, 
without any great display of enthusiasm, in the working 
of a system of national service which provided the country 
with a large number of young men in uniform but with 
very few real soldiers. The Liberals have preferred the 
voluntary system, and it is at least arguable that the large 
number of votes which they received at the last General 
Election was at any rate in part due to the fact that no 
inconsiderable portion of the electorate shared their views. 

The theory of conscription is likely to be discussed 
until the end of time, and it fortunately does not concern 
us here. What matters is whether the British form of 
national service is giving the country the army which it 
requires in existing circumstances and in view of the nature 
and resources of the type of enemy whom it is likely to 
be called upon to meet. 

Before, however, passing to an examination of the 
strength and weakness of the Russian army it will be as 
well to look a little more closely at that strategical centre 
of gravity, namely Germany, to which allusion has already 
been made. Until this is securely in the possession of the 
Western Powers the Near East will continue to be in 
danger, and every other objective must remain of secondary 
importance. The situation was very aptly summed up 
by Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick last autumn when he said, 
‘ Power has shifted from Europe to two large groups, one 
in the East and one in the West, and the multiplication 
of armaments and industrial potential is reaching a point 
where in the next few years even a nation of sixty or eighty 
million people will no longer be able to produce a balanced 
force and function as an independent unit. Germany 
in such a case must join one group or the other.’ 

The rapidity of Western Germany’s economic revival 
has been due to a combination of free enterprise and hard 
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work ; in consequence there can be little doubt that she will 
soon become industrially so powerful that she will attain 
a position in which she can settle her political and military 
affairs by and for herself. When this day comes—and it 
is already not far distant—she will be able to decide, as 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick said, which of the two groups she 
proposes to join. In this connection it would be wise 
not to forget that Russia might offer to restore to a unified 
Reich all the German territories lost as a result of the 
Second World War in exchange for an alliance. Nor 
should it be forgotten that there are to-day some nine 
million Eastern Germans in Western Germany who are 
desirous of returning to their homes; in a crisis these 
people might well tip the balance in favour of a Russian 
offer. 

As for the Russian army, its strength lies in mass and 
not in mobility, and because of the difficulties of supply 
mass compels movement over wide areas; for this reason 
Russian attacks are normally made on wide fronts. 
Indeed, nearly all Russian offensives may be not inaptly 
compared with inundations, which peter out against 
resistance but flow through at weak points. They seek 
the lowest tactical levels, and for this reason Russian 
tactics are slow and percolative. Like every Oriental 
army down the ages, the Russian is composed of two 
categories of troops, that is to say a corps d’élite and an 
armed horde; the first is the real fighting instrument, 
and the horde is secondary to it. The existing corps 
d’élite is composed of heavy tanks and of picked infantry 
working in close cooperation with them; this combination 
proved, it will be remembered, the key to success in the 
Allied invasion of Europe in 1944. The horde, on the 
other hand, composed of lower-grade infantry, Cossacks, 
etc., is dependent for supply upon every type of horse- 
drawn vehicle. Now, although it must be admitted that 
in dry weather the vast expanse of Russia enables horse 
transport to move across country, in the more highly 
cultivated and urbanised areas of Central and Western 
Europe, many of which are also mountainous, masses of 
horse-drawn vehicles would merely block the roads and 
serve as a target for aerial attack. 

Both categories of the Russian army have to be 
supplied, so the greater the horde the more complex 
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becomes the supply of the corps d’élite, for without petrol 
it will be inoperative. It is thus no exaggeration to say 
that the Achilles’ heel of the Russian army is to be sought 
in its supply system. 

The tactics of the Western Powers, on the other hand, 
differ from those of Russia in that they are based on 
narrower offensive fronts and they cannot draw on such 
vast reserves of man-power. Thus they are not per- 
colative, like the Russian; instead, they are based on 
disruption and exploitation, and envelopment may be 
described as a form of exploitation. 

In view of these facts a Western general should surely 
have two main objectives: the first of these is to slow 
down the corps d’élite by frontal resistance, and then to 
break through the Russian front at selected points, thus 
paralysing the communications in the rear of it. The first 
of these operations requires tanks which can deal with the 
very heaviest Russian ones, as well as numbers of anti- 
tank formations ; the second demands tanks of the highest 
mobility, with mechanised infantry in close support ; 
while both operations need to be supported by a powerful 
tactical air force. 

If these premisses be granted, then the inadequacy 
of the British national service system becomes obvious. 
It might even be said to be calculated to produce a horde, 
though never one of sufficient size to deal with its Russian 
counterpart, rather than a superior corps d’élite, in spite 
of the fact that properly organised the intellectual, indus- 
trial, and moral resources of the West are vastly superior 
to anything that can be brought against them. 

If this inadequacy were pure coincidence it would be 
bad enough, but there is reason to fear that the evil goes 
deeper than that. The élite in any form is extremely 
unfashionable in Great Britain to-day, and egalitarianism 
is all the rage. The national service system assumes 
that all men are alike, and for many years every effort 
has been made to reduce the differences between one rank 
and another in the armed forces, as well as between unit 
and unit. If military necessity is to be the final test, 
then this policy will have to be reversed and privilege 
must become the order of the day. As this is the negation 
of that democratic political system which is now apparently 
favoured by all parties, the reluctance of the politicians 
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to have recourse to it in the building up of the national 
defences is not so difficult to understand as might otherwise 
be the case. 

In Russia the position is very different, for whatever 
the theory of Communism may be, in practice it represents 
in every country the rule of a small oligarchy, that is to 
say of a privileged class. Such being the case, no difficulty 
is likely to be experienced in applying the doctrine of the 
élite in the military sphere. 

There would appear to be the same lack of decision 
with regard to the purpose for which the armaments of 
the Western Powers are to be employed. Is it merely to 
preserve the status quo, or is the hope that one day Russia 
will be confined to her own frontiers and the enslaved 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe consequently set 
free? In this connection it is not without interest to 
recall Lincoln’s words at the Republican state convention 
at Springfield on June 16, 1858: ‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free. . . . It will 
become all one thing or all the other. Either the oppon- 
ents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place 
it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is 
in course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will 
push it forward till it shall become lawful in all the states, 
old as well as new—North as well as South.’ With the 
substitution of ‘ world’ for ‘government,’ and ‘ West’ and 
‘East’ for ‘ North’ and ‘South,’ Lincoln’s words are 
applicable to-day. Lenin at any rate was under no 
illusions on this score, for the maxim which he laid down 
a generation ago is still the inspiration of his successors in 
the government of Russia—‘ To bring to triumph the World 
Revolution, and to create the Soviet Republic of the 
World.’ 

It is unfortunately impossible to ignore the fact that 
the defence of the West must take into account the division 
of the world into two irreconcilable ideological camps, 
of which the one stands for freedom and the other for 
slavery. It may well be that this consideration is present 
in the minds of the statesmen concerned, but if such is 
the case their public utterances are little guide to their 
private opinions. Defence of the West rather than the 
ultimate liberation of the East forms the main theme of 
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their arguments. One of the few exceptions is Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, whose speeches at Strasbourg show clearly 
that he looks forward to the day when the present satellites 
of Russia will once more be able to participate in the coun- 
sels of the world as free nations: when that day comes, 
incidentally, his own work in connection with the charter 
of civil liberties will have contributed greatly to the result. 

This aspect of the problem deserves the most careful 
attention, for psychological attack and defence play a 
large part in Russian policy. ‘The soundest strategy in 
war,’ Lenin said, ‘ is to postpone operations until the moral 
disintegration of the enemy renders the delivery of the 
mortal blow both possible and easy.’ Therefore psycho- 
logical attack and defence must take precedence over 
military, but not, be it noted, over military power, because 
this is essential to both. In short, these words of Lenin 
constitute the recipe for the ‘ cold war.’ 

Opinions differ as to the effective military power of 
Russia at the present time, but there is general agreement 
that it is very considerable and that it is greatly in excess 
of anything which the Western Powers could bring against 
it. This military power serves two main purposes: the 
first is to cover Russia’s psychological war by what may 
be termed a terror barrage—a standing threat to all who 
oppose it; the second is to defend Russia herself should 
her psychological offensive lead, as it so easily might, to 
actual war. 

Does this mean, then, that Russia does not want to 
conquer Western Europe in the military sense? That 
great authority Major-General J. F. C. Fuller is strongly 
of the opinion that she does not wish to do so, and he 
adduces substantial arguments in favour of his point of 
view. It is only too obvious that there is nothing to 
prevent the Russian armies marching to the Channel, 
and it is at least doubtful whether the atomic bomb would 
act as a serious deterrent. Russia is the least profitable 
bombing target in the world and Britain is the best, so 
she has little to fear on that score. It is necessary to look 
a little deeper into her motives for not invading the West, 
and to do so is likely to lead to the conclusion that such a 
campaign would not suit her revolutionary technique, 
which might, indeed, easily and fatally be undermined. 

During the greater part of the world’s history the object 
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of war has been to compel the enemy to change his policy ; 
once that was accomplished the war came to anend. The 
revolutionary technique, whether employed by the French 
at the end of the eighteenth century or by the Russians 
to-day, is very different, for it is to compel the enemy to 
change his mind by internal revolution, that is to say by 
the force of ideas. The means to this end are propaganda, 
fifth columns, strikes, rebellions, and civil wars. It is 
impossible to deny that under the guidance of Stalin this 
technique has proved highly successful, for the Communist 
world now covers one quarter of the globe and includes 
40 per cent. of its inhabitants. Moscow is not only the 
capital of the U.S.S.R., it is also the Mecca of a gigantic 
ideological empire stretching from the Elbe to the Yellow 
Sea. 

In these circumstances it may well be asked why this 
revolutionary technique might be undermined by a military 
invasion of Western Europe. The answer lies in the lessons 
of Russian history. On practically every occasion since 
the armies of Alexander I followed the defeated Napoleon 
to Paris the presence of Russian troops on foreign soil 
has been followed by unrest at home, and meagre as is 
the information which has come out of Russia during the 
last six years there is considerable evidence that the Second 
World War was no exception. If Russian soldiers in any 
number were to invade Western Europe they would be 
entering a contagious area, and they would risk becoming 
infected by Western culture. They would be brought to 
realise that Russia, instead of being the most advanced 
country in the world as they have been taught to believe, 
is among the most backward, and therefore that they were 
the victims of a gigantic lie. The oligarchs of the Kremlin 
are in at least as great a panic of their people being cor- 
rupted by Western culture as the leaders of Western Europe 
are of theirs being subverted by Russian Marxism. Hence 
the existence of the Iron Curtain. 

On an earlier page the doubt was expressed whether 
either in London or Washington there is full realisation 
of the military machine which the West may be calcd 
upon to face; it is equally uncertain whether statesmen 
in either capital have yet appreciated the kind of policy 
and the type of armament required for the psychological 
warfare to which they are committed. 
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There can be little question but that before such 
appreciation is complete there must be a change of mind 
in many quarters. The ‘ cold war’ is not just a nuisance, 
it is the Third World War not only in being but in action, 
and the steps which have so far been taken by the Western 
Powers are merely palliative. The political and economic 
reconstruction of Western Europe is impossible so long as 
Russia is at liberty to foster Communist unrest within its 
frontiers, just as its economic recovery is impossible so 
long as the agricultural East is severed from the industrial 
West; so that it is no exaggeration to say that until Europe 
is united once more there can be no stable peace in the 
world. For the elimination of these defects there is re- 
quired a positive policy based on the psychological offen- 
sive, and the aim of this can be nothing less than the over- 
throw of Communist power not only in the West but also 
in Russia herself. Europe ‘cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free.’ 

The steps necessary to put this policy into practice will 
cause much searching of heart, particularly among the 
groups and parties of the Left. First among them is surely 
the suppression of all Communist activities at home. Yet 
this is really a very reasonable proposal, for it is quite 
illogical to send troops to Malaya and Korea to fight 
Communism when its doctrines are being freely expounded 
to their kith and kin in their own country. During the 
Second World War strong action was taken against those 
suspected of Nazi or Fascist sympathies, and the same 
policy can scarcely be avoided in the Third World War 
in the case of the Communists. Those who, without 
themselves being sympathisers with Communism, have 
qualms about such action must first of all convince their 
fellow-countrymen that the Third World War has not 
yet begun. 

The corollary of this is the encouragement now by 
every possible means of resistance movements in the 
occupied countries and in Russia herself. Such psycho- 
logical offensive is definitely a preventive measure, because 
the more mass resistance within Russia and her satellites 
is fostered, the less easy does it become for them to wage 
actual war. Action of this nature is likely to prove much 
less difficult than is commonly supposed, as readers of that 
iJuminating work, ‘ Through God’s Underground’ will 
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readily agree. Communism has two very serious weak- 
nesses: one is its economic inefficiency and the other is 
its attitude towards religion. Both must be exploited to 
the full. It is all very well—indeed, it is quite proper—to 
stress the strength of Russia to the ordinary elector, 
because it is only under the influence of fear that he can 
be induced to bestir himself, but the leaders of the West 
must not themselves be deceived. Their enemy has his 
weak spots and full advantage must be taken of them. 

These are all different aspects of the same problem, 
the defence of the West. Some of them do from time to 
time receive attention from those in authority, but there 
is distressingly little evidence that they are seen as a whole 
and in their entirety even in the highest circles. Too 
often, it would seem, the question is asked, Will Europe 
survive ? instead of, Have Europeans the will to survive ? 
Major-General Fuller has compared what he terms the 
Soviet Ideological Empire with the empire of Genghis 
Khan, and he claims that just as terror was and is 
the sole bond of union in both cases, so fragility is the 
distinguishing mark of both. In this assumption he is 
correct. Given the will to survive, the West wil! win. 
As has already been said, its intellectual, industrial, and 
moral resources are vastly superior to those of Russia : 
all that is required for victory is the will to win based upon 
a definite coordinated policy suited to the requirements 
of the hour, and this in its turn depends upon a confidence 
and a leadership which in great measure are unhappily 
still lacking. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 





( 160 ) 
Art. 2.—THE MUSIC OF POETRY. 


THERE has been some discussion recently on the reasons 
why modern poetry has failed to fulfil the great function 
which it performed in former generations. Gosse once 
remarked that there was a growing tendency in certain 
circles to regard poetry as a kind of esoteric art of which 
the secret was possessed by a society of Rosicrucians, 
deliberately concealing their thought in a language which 
could be understood only by the initiates. 
When a ‘ modern’ writes 


‘The Atlas-eater with a jaw for news 
Bit out the mandrake with to-morrow’s scream,’ 


we may justifiably ask, first of all, what it means; and, 
although we shall undoubtedly be told that the meaning is 
clear to those who have intellect enough to dispense with 
clarity, we may still, on compassionate grounds, ask for a 
clue. It is possible that, after a hint or two, we may 
discover that the cryptic sentence simply meant that a 
newspaper had gone to press. A newspaper certainly has 
a jaw for news; it covers much of the atlas; and to- 
morrow’s scream may very well be the next day’s headline. 
This discovery would apparently confirm the Rosicrucians 
in their belief that here was great poetry. It does not 
occur to them that a further question may be asked. If 
such intellectual travail could bring forth only so very 
small a mouse, we may innocently inquire whether our 
labour might not have been expended quite as profitably 
on a cross-word puzzle. Moreover, if we are told by way of 
excuse that in all poetry there is something that transcends 
language and is therefore not entirely comprehensible, we 
may cordially agree, but should observe that though 
Wordsworth spoke of that indefinable quality of great 
poetry as ‘ the light that never was on sea or land,’ he gave 
us, first, a perfectly clear picture, as clear as nature itself, 
and for that very reason was able to touch it with the 
gleaming mystery of something that transcends nature, and 
establish a relationship, a sacramental relationship, be- 
tween our finite world and the ultimate Reality. This is 
the function of all art at its highest. There is occasionally a 
sense of this in some of those modern writers who quite mis- 
takenly think that the result can be achieved by breaking 
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down the organic structure of language and thought, or 
avoiding the merely representational by distorting nature. 

One or two characteristics of what is too often regarded 
as the only ‘ modern’ poetry should be noted here. First, 
perhaps, is the fact that it has labelled itself modern and 
claimed a monopoly of the word, thereby cancelling its own 
future, for it can hardly hope to be ‘ modern ’ indefinitely. 
In many respects it is far less modern than, for instance, 
that fine character-study of the Scots engineer in Kipling 
with his ‘ purring dynamos.” There seems to be con- 
siderable confusion about the right meaning of the word 
‘modern.’ It is difficult to see why a writer who deals in 
the most precise detail with the paraphernalia of the 
modern world should be refused the label, while writers 
who go back to the earliest of all things, which is chaos, or 
even those who take the most cryptic of the seventeenth- 
century metaphysical poets as their leaders should have a 
kind of copyright in modernity. In plain fact, there is far 
more to be said for the real modernity of the nineteenth- 
century poet who wrote : 


‘Chaos, Cosmos! Cosmos, Chaos! once again the sickening game, 
Freedom free to slay herself and dying while they shout her 
name.’ 


There cannot be found a more perfectly apt description of 
what is happening in the world at this moment, though it 
was written sixty years ago. It can hardly be supposed 
that contemporary readers of intelligence would estimate 
modernity and its values in terms of mere novelty, though 
there are signs, as Dr Gilbert Murray said recently, that 
new groups are so tired of good writing that they are 
resorting to bad writing for the sake of the change. 

It is certainly true that in many cases the writers who 
are labelled modern have actually reversed the aim of great 
poetry as it has been practised for more than two thousand 
years by the poets themselves. The most obvious of these 
reversals so completely changes the character of the art 
that, unless we are to confuse all our categories, a new name 
should be found for it. Whatever the merits of the work 
may be, it seems hardly reasonable to apply rose labels to 
Helleborus foetidus, even though botanical books tell us 
‘its honey is poisonous and catches small flies.’ It may 
represent some of the conditions of modern life better than 
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the rose, but this is no reason for changing its botanical! 
name. Petroleum has a value of its own, but there is no 
sense in calling it champagne. 

When a ‘ poet’ writes 


‘The undying worm of my 
Subconscious 
Wriggles 
Into a blue 
metempychosis,’ 


his work may be as valuable as you please; it may be 
excellent amateur pathology in chopped prose, but it has 
nothing in common with the art of poetry. Through the 
entire history of poetry, from the ‘ Song of Roland ’ to the 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ from the deep ocean music of 
Homer to that of Swinburne 


* Where the thundering Bosphorus answers 
The thunder of Pontic seas,’ 


from that poignant cry of Virgil in which the forlorn shades 
are brought before us with hands outstretched in longing 
for those upon the farther shore, 


* Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore,’ 


to the elegiac music of Adonais and the lyrics of Alice 
Meynell, the perennial test is Meredith’s question, ‘ Is it 
accepted of song ? ’ 

Those lines of Shakespeare, 


‘ The summer flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die,’ 


are an exquisitely beautiful musical suggestion of the 
abiding behind the transient. The natural and inevitable 
order of its music and flow are deceptive. Not once in a 
century does any writer achieve that immortality of per- 
fection. One of the best of the moderns might have 
written it thus : 


‘to summer summer lily 
like civit to living cats is 
though solipsistically buttonholed 
in Solomon’s ole clo 
smellily goes lily to ditch of second-hand hounds.’ 


This is certainly easier to write ; if desired, one could write 
twenty thousand lines of it a day, together with the com- 
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mentaries explaining the profundities of the allusions to 
the New Testament, the Ghetto, the lilies of the field, King 
Solomon, and Freud. The ungrammatical quirks and turns 
concentrate attention on their own eccentricities and sub- 
stitute self-consciousness for sincerity. 

Indeed, if novelty or contradiction of everything which 
has gone before be the first requisite, some of the new 
experimentalists show a lack of originality in stead- 
fastly clinging to so ancient a word as ‘ poetry.’ The 
word has a prestige of its own which has been handed 
down through more than two thousand years, in which 
poetry had one distinguishing characteristic. During the 
whole of that time, the great exponents of the art have 
agreed upon this one characteristic through all the changes 
of fashion and all the revolutions or developments of 
thought in all nations and languages. This distinguishing 
characteristic of poetry is what has been called its ‘ music.’ 
the element of ‘song.’ The poets themselves, through all 
those ages, have agreed upon this with one voice. Homer 
said that he was going to sing the wrath of Achilles. 
Virgil said that he was going to ‘ sing of arms and the man.’ 
Dante was not ashamed to take Virgil as his guide in one 
of the most musical poems ever written. Milton invoked 
the same gift of song in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and although the 
eighteenth century changed the mode of song, Pope wrote 
his own silver ‘numbers,’ and in passage after passage 
called upon his own muses for that particular gift. 

With the romantic revival at the end of the century, 
there could hardly have been a greater change of the true 
kind, a development, not a reversal or contradiction. 
G. K. Chesterton has pointed out the almost dramatic 
nature of the change as exemplified in Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury, where, on one page, we have Goldsmith’s 
‘ eighteenth-century lyric ‘ When lovely woman stoops to 
folly,’ and on the next page that spontaneous outburst 
from Burns ‘ Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon.’ In the 
middle of the nineteenth century we find a still greater 
change in the arrival of Browning. But in the work which 
contains some of his deepest and subtlest thought it is again 
for the gift of song that Browning invokes the divine fire: 

‘ Never may I begin my song, my due 
To God, Who best taught song by gift of Thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand.’ 
M 2 
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The bent head is hardly to be found in the work which is 
labelled to-day as specifically modern. In fact, although 
the tone often affects a complete despair, the attitude is 
usually one of extreme self-satisfaction and a jeering dis- 
like of everything else in the world. It is fortunate that 
the tone and the attitude are confined to the section 
which claims copyright in the word modern, for, all through 
history, great nations are born and renewed in poetry and 
die in cynicism. Their periods of ardour find expression 
in what the poets have called song. 

One of the great moments of English literature in the 
nineteenth century was surely marked when the Virgil of 
England addressed the Tennyson of Rome across twenty 
centuries of history, during which nations and empires had 
risen and passed away : 


‘Roman Virgil, thou that singest 
Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, 
wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre ; 


‘Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 
All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word ; 


‘ Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
fallen every purple Caesar’s dome— 
Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 
sound for ever of Imperial Rome 


‘TI salute thee, Mantovano, 
I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.’ 


(I have italicised the words that are operative for my purpose.) 


It is a perfect illustration of the continuance through all 
change of that distinguishing ‘element of song.’ If the 
hexameter of Homer and Virgil was indeed ‘ the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the lips of man,’ the nineteenth- 
century poet had invented a measure of his own that might 
well challenge comparison. 

And here we come to the point where, as I believe, the 
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‘ moderns’ took the wrong turning. Rightly desiring to 
be ‘ new,’ they abandoned the only means of achieving it. 
Throughout the whole history of literature, the changes by 
which the right kind of newness has been achieved from 
period to period have been those of growth and develop- 
ment. ‘The literature of Europe is like a great tree, a main 
trunk, with boughs and branches, leaves and flowers. It 
is not a series of disconnected and shattering explosions. 
The blank verse of Shakespeare himself is a direct develop- 
ment from the blank verse of Marlowe. The rhymed 
couplets of ‘I know a bank where the wild thyme blows ’ 
have a thousand predecessors in song, and it is to be noted 
that they are not less but more musical than most of their 
predecessors. The fact that he used an instrument which 
had been used before him does not restrict his originality. 
Certain historical metres have a fixed form, just as a violin 
has a fixed form, but the individual artist in his use of 
the instrument may even find it an aid to his own self- 
expression. From Petrarch to Shakespeare, and from 
Shakespeare to Wordsworth, Rossetti or Alice Meynell, 
there is ample proof that those who are masters of a Stradi- 
varius are by no means hampered in expressing their own 
individualities. They would certainly not succeed any 
better if they were to cut the old-fashioned strings, use the 
‘ conventional ’ violin for kindling wood, and try to express 
themselves with the tongs and the poker. 

But there is a more important side of the question. 
The idea that vital poetry must not be a mere imitation or 
repetition of what had been done in the past was, of course, 
quite sound, and indeed elementary, but the idea that in 
order to achieve originality everything must be reversed 
or contradicted destroys the ground under the artist’s own 
feet. To suggest that because for two thousand years 
poetry has been a musical art, it must now suddenly be 
rid of its music, is about as reasonable as attempting to 
make a new form of instrumental music by abolishing the 
sound. There has been an attempt by these innovators 
to saw off the bough upon which they were sitting. In 
some cases it has succeeded, and we hear wails of surprise 
that things have not gone according to plan. 

It is perfectly true that particular verse forms may be- 
come stereotyped by insensitive repetition; the remedy 
for this is not revolt against the principle of form itself. 
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In addition to the fact that a master of the instrument may 
revitalise its use, there is hardly any limit to the possi- 
bilities of development, the creation of new and beautiful 
metrical forms. At the very moment when critics were 
declaring that we had come to the end of metrical invention, 
there were good poets living who were demonstrating the 
contrary. Swinburne in the ‘ Songs before Sunrise’ gave 
us at least fifty entirely new metrical forms, traditional 
only in the sense that they were true to the principles of 
form itself. The actual inventions were far more numerous 
than at any preceding period in the history of poetry. 
The greatest classical poets were content with very slight 
developments in the metrical form of the hexameter. 
They realised that it could be used to express their own 
individuality, and perhaps in this way they were saved 
from that excessive concentration on the mechanism of 
expression which destroys all spontaneity and sincere 
feeling. 

Swinburne’s great gift of metrical invention was not 
always used to the best purpose. He occasionally allowed 
the measure to run on automatically after inspiration had 
passed, but this was a fault of the artist, not of the prin- 


ciple, and the charge that he gave us more sound than 


‘ 


sense is only true when, instead of being a ‘ reed through 
which everything blew into music,’ he became a reed in a 
squall or a dead calm. On the other hand, the music of 
poetry completely justifies itself in the superb choruses of 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ or that magnificent conclusion to 
‘ Ave atque Vale ’ 


‘ Content thee, howsoe’er, whose days are done ; 
There lies not any troublous thing before, 
Nor sight nor sound to war against thee more, 
For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 
All waters as the shore.’ 


It is true that ‘ thoughts,’ in the prosaic sense, are not 
given to us in such a passage, nor are such thoughts its 
aim. But it does give us, in its own way, the way of great 
poetry, what Bach and Beethoven give us. There is an 
inevitability in the musical order of the words themselves 
which seems to bring one into consonance with the great 
laws of nature, and at times may give us gleams of that 
ultimate mystery which transcends nature. 
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But we do not have to look only at the greater poets of 
the last century for these developments of musical form. 
Stevenson, for instance, in half a dozen poems of exquisite 
texture, invented metrical forms that had never been used 
before him, and in this respect have escaped critical 
attention. His poem on the hills of his youth is an 
example of this : 


‘In the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes ; 
Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 
And for ever in the hill recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies. 


O to dream, O to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath ; 
Lo! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes ; 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death.’ 


Here again we have no ‘ thoughts’ of the prosaic kind, 
none of those tortuous and laborious metaphysics, or 
cross-word puzzles, in which some of the Jacobeans 
specialised. But again it does fulfil the function of all 
great art. The hills which it brings before us are touched 
with a light from beyond the world. We are given a 
picture, in little, of something that, on the scale of nature, 
would escape us. It brings us, as religion brings us, into a 
right relationship with the Power manifested in the 
universe, the Reality in which all things begin and end. 
It has something of that healing quality which Matthew 
Arnold found in Wordsworth, and, through the sound of 
its winds and rivers, it gives us a sense of the peace that 
passes our understanding. 

All this, of course, is completely at variance with the 
‘ despair ’ upon which so much modern writing appears to 
pride itself ; here again we come to what I believe to be a 
fundamental mistake in the aims of a large section of 
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modern art. We are told quite frankly sometimes that the 
cacophonies and what I can only call the uglifications of 
nature, with which some of the moderns have tried to 
supplant the age-long search for beauty, may be justified 
because they faithfully represent the madness and con- 
fusion of the modern world ; and this is often said by the 
very critics who pretend that art must never be merely 
representational. They overlook the fact that the world 
was just as full of sordid and ugly details in the age of 
Praxiteles or Virgil or Keats as in our own. There seems 
to be a confusion in the modern mind between superficial 
realism and ultimate Reality. Concentration on the former 
reverses every principle of great art and leads directly to a 
search for the sordid and ugly for their own sake, or as 
provocative of attention in the lower faculties of human 
nature. Every editor knows that many writers to-day 
will put a worm on a hook to catch the unwary fish of a 
reader. 

The true artist is concerned with a reality of a different 
order. Indeed, the function of all high art is to establish 
a right relationship between its subject and that supreme 
Reality of which the attributes are beauty, truth, and 
goodness. This is not ‘ escapism’ but the exact opposite. 
The Greek dramatists knew it ; and Shakespeare knew it 
perhaps best of all. It did not mean evasion of facts, but 
the setting before us of an artistic whole in which those 
facts are brought into a right relationship with the supreme 
Reality. ~ In this surely art fulfills a real social runction. 
The ‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn’ is a perfect example of this 
function of poetry, giving us a sense of the abiding behind 
the transient. 

This does not mean that only beautiful things can 
form the subject matter of poetry. Poetic drama, of 
course, cannot at all times give us the ‘ pure poetry’ of 
the lyric ; but it is nevertheless the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of poetic drama that its finest moments come to us 
in music. As Wordsworth said in his essay, poetry conveys 
its meanings through a medium whereby ‘ much is repre- 
sented in little,’ and the symbolic language of its music can 
express such ideas more simply and perfectly than any 
array of metaphysical terms or scientific formulas. 

A very beautiful example of this occurs in Browning’s 
‘Pippa Passes’ where a lyric, with consummate effect, 
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gives the final significance to a tragic scene. The con- 
clusion of this lyric has occasionally been quoted as if 
it were a foolish illustration of false optimism in mid- 
Victorian England. It has been naively supposed that 
Browning, when he came to that musical conclusion, was 
stupidly unaware of the existence of evil in the world. I 
once heard a self-satisfied politician quote the lines for the 
express purpose of exposing Browning’s ignorance of evil 
social conditions, thereby making it evident that the poli- 
tician was quite unacquainted with the rest of the poem. 
The lyric, of course, occurs at the end of a peculiarly grim 
murder scene in which the evil side of human nature is 
laid bare to its depths, together with its possibilities of 
redemption. It is at the crisis of this scene that the voice 
of the child, Pippa, the little silk-weaver, is heard singing 
as she passes outside the house where she innocently thinks 
that two of the happiest people in Asolo are living. Her 
song, detached from its context, has been printed in a 
thousand anthologies, and has thus perhaps been bereft of 
its full significance : 


* The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world.’ 


The minute details, touched in with what might seem to be 
complete irrelevance—the drops of dew and the snail on 
the thorn—are Browning’s way of conveying to us a sense 
of the immense range of the universal orchestra. From 
the point of view of Pippa they express only a child’s 
delight in the beauty of the morning and her thanks to the 
Giver of the sunshine for her only holiday in the year, but 
for the poet these little details, bound organically together 
by the metrical form, have a wider and deeper significance. 
He seems to be saying, through his music, that if we could 
take everything in the universe into consideration—the 
innumerable factors of which he can give us only a few 
minute examples—the conclusion would be justified. 

The music of poetry is one of the great means through 
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which the music of the universe itself may be suggested to 
us, the music of which Shakespeare wrote : 


‘ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed Cherubins. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.’ 


It is possible that, among many of the moderns, the loss of 
faith in the ultimate order and harmony of creation may 
explain the disorder, dissonances, the search for ugliness 
and deliberate adoption of the ‘ muddy vesture of decay ’ 
as a fashionable garment. The apothegm in the ‘ Ode on a 
Grecian Urn’ : 

‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty, ... 


is itself false to the world as they see it, and, in their view, 
therefore false absolutely. There are many beautiful 
surfaces, they would say, which are treacherous and many 
truths, or at least facts, which are revoltingly ugly. They 
forget that ugly immediate ‘ facts ’ may be even more false 
to ultimate Realities. A skin disease may be very ugly, 
but it does not penetrate very deeply into the spiritual 
world. When Keats affirmed that beauty was truth he 
was not thinking superficially. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he had risen to the height from which Plato and 
Plotinus as well as St Augustine, and the profoundest 
of Christian philosophers, have seen beauty and truth as 
attributes of the divine, in that ultimate realm where they 
are reconciled as aspects of one and the same perfection. 
The music and metrical forms of poetry are not divorced 
from Reality. At their best, and when they are fulfilling 
their highest function, they are an expression of that 
Reality. When Emerson wrote : 
‘ Thou can’st not wave thy staff in the air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there 

And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake,’ 


he was giving us a clue to the nature of poetry in its use of 
measured language. The universe itself may be regarded, 
in the most strictly scientific sense, as a metrical com- 
position. The tides, stars, and the human heart all move 
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in measure. All vital things, when they are delivering their 
strength most effectively, do it rhythmically. If the heart 
begins to beat in free verse, you go to a doctor. Indeed, 
the breaking up of rhythmical structure in some of the 
modern work suggests the gait of a man suffering from 
locomotor ataxia, and in some cases obviously it has led to 
something very closely akin to the fatal conclusion of that 
disease—general paralysis of the insane. 

It has been said that the function of art is to give us a 
glimpse of the harmonious order which lies behind our 
fragmentary and sometimes chaotic perceptions of the 
world immediately around us, of establishing a right 
relationship between things that pass away and the ulti- 
mate Realities. It should give us a cosmos, not merely 
unrelated details. There is a profound philosophical 
significance in the fact that the word ‘cosmos’ was 
applied by the Greeks not only to the harmonious order 
of the universe, but to the idea of Beauty, of which 
order and harmony are characteristics. It may also be 
significant that this connotation of the word ‘ cosmos’ 
survives for the present generation only in its derivative, 
cosmetics. But the idea is still there even though Words- 
worth’s description of poetry as ‘the impassioned ex- 
pression which is in the countenance of all science’ is 
considerably blurred by it. 

The profound comparison drawn by Wordsworth 
between poetry and religion illuminates the whole subject. 
Religion itself has been described as the establishment 
of a right relationship between ourselves and the ultimate 
Reality in which all things originate and end, the 
creative and sustaining power which the Greeks called 
Koopo-rowntyis, the maker of the universe. All great art, 
in one way or another, consciously or unconsciously, 
seeks to establish this relationship ; a landscape by Con- 
stable or Gainsborough in which no human figure may be 
seen establishes the relationship no less effectively than 
Millet’s ‘ Angelus.’ They give us not a mere representa- 
tion of what our limited faculties can apprehend in a 
fragment of the world around us, but a perfect whole, a 
little cosmos, shadowing forth or symbolising a perfection 
in the spiritual order, a microcosm symbolising a harmoni- 
ous macrocosm too great for us to apprehend unaided. It 
is of this high function of art that Wordsworth wrote in his 
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elegiac lines suggested by a picture of Peele Castle in a 
storm. Frequent quotation has perhaps concentrated 
attention too closely upon one beautiful passage : 


‘ Ah! then, if mine had been the painter’s hand 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 


But there are other and less peaceful aspects of the universe 
which also have to be brought into a right relationship by 
great poetry : 


‘ The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves : ’ 


these and all that they symbolise in human life have their 
part to play in poems like ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ and 
‘Lear’ as certainly as in Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West 
Wind,’ Browning’s ‘ Pompilia,’ or Tennyson’s ‘ Rizpah,’ 
and in each case the relationship established by the music 
of poetry confirms the conclusion of Wordsworth’s poem, 


‘ Not without hope we suffer and we mourn.’ 


Great poetry has sometimes expressed itself in what 
may be called pessimistic terms. In its surest moments, 
however, its music has carried it far beyond the negations 
of its maker’s conscious thought. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he will establish a right relationship with 
something far higher than the general order of his thoughts. 

The loss of hope, sometimes an affected despair, which 
is the fashionable note of so much ‘ modern’ work, may or 
may not be explained as the result of two global wars. In 
his prose essay ‘ Pulvis et Umbra’ Stevenson seems to tell 
us that nothing can be achieved by all the struggles of 
humanity. Everything ends in dust and ashes, yet the 
music by virtue of which his lyrics become poetry has a 
profounder meaning and carries us far beyond the negations 
of his prose essay. When he comes to write his own 
epitaph : 

‘ Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill,’ 


the music of that one word ‘ home,’ so beautifully caught 
and repeated in the second line, has connotations and a 
significance indefinable in prose language, yet certainly 
deeper than the grave. Subtly and quietly a relationship 
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is established with a higher order of things. It has the 
emotional force of understatement, implying far more than 
it actually says, and it may be compared with the effect 
obtained by Swinburne when, at the end of an extremely 
pessimistic poem, he is lifted by his own music into what a 
distinguished scientist of the last century, W. K. Clifford, 
called the cosmic emotion of great poetry, telling us that 


‘Even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.’ 


But for the most perfect example of this musical principle 
of poetry we may turn to one of the supreme masters. 
Dante in his ‘ Divine Comedy’ depicted scenes far more 
terrible than anything imagined by the moderns. His 
philosophical passages are far more profound and are yet 
distinguished by an exquisite clarity. The subtle move- 
ment of the verse in which he reproduces for us the 
tremblings of the sea, or the quivering of the skylark above 
the clouds, comes to its climax in the passage of the 
‘ Paradiso,’ anticipated by St Paul and translated by 
Shelley, where the whole cosmos is brought before us, 
illuminated and transfigured by 


‘That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move.’ 


Despite the terrible scenes recorded in the first part of his 
poem, he is not contradicting himself when he says later 
that the function of the poet is to act as the scribe of Love 
who, in his wanderings through the universe, whenever he 
recognises the manifestations of love must take up his pen 
and write as Love dictates. The voice that he hears then 
is the voice of that ultimate Reality, the Love that ‘ moves 
the sun and the other stars,’ and moves them in music. 


ALFRED NOYES. 








(7M) 
Art. 3—GIBRALTAR AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


ALTHOUGH Gibraltar is the smallest of all British Colonies, 
it is faced with important problems, the wise or unwise 
solution of which will affect the whole of the British 
Empire—and the other democratic nations of the 
world. It is therefore necessary that all thinking people 
should be aware of what the problems are, and of how 
they have come about. Urgency has been added to this 
necessity by the granting of a new constitution to the 
Fortress and Colony, and the opening of the Legislative 
Council by H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh last November. 
The important innovations which follow from this new 
constitution are that unofficial members will be in the 
majority in the new Council, and that for the first time in 
history political questions will be debated in public in 
Gibraltar. 

In order to appreciate the way in which the present 
difficulties arose and have become acute, it is necessary to 
go back in history. Gibraltar has been a fortress for many 
hundreds of years, first of all in the hands of the Moors, 
then of the Spaniards, and finally, after its capture in 
1704, of the British. When it fell into our hands, the 
Spanish inhabitants declined to remain; they left the 
Rock and established themselves a few miles away in 
southern Spain. Thus, after the Treaty of Utrecht con- 
firmed our position in Gibraltar, we found ourselves in 
possession of a rocky peninsula, less than three miles long 
and three quarters of a mile wide, but in this small space 
rising to a height of 1,400 feet above sea level. The only 
inhabitants were the garrison, the few civilians who made 
their living out of catering to its needs, and a small number 
of fishermen. The restricted size of the fortress (some two 
square miles) and the rocky nature of its soil made it 
impossible for even this limited number to grow its own 
food, and there were no industries. 

And so things remained for many years, through the 
Great Siege of 1779-83, until the Napoleonic Wars brought 
Wellington’s armies into Spain, and it was found that the 
quickest way of supplying some of their wants was through 
Gibraltar. This is when the commercial aspect first begins 
to assumeimportance. The civilian population, which at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century had amounted only to 
some 4,000, had risen by the year 1820 to 20,000. For some 
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vears the commercial life of Gibraltar fluctuated, so that in 
1862 the Civil Magistrate could write, ‘As a commercial 
station Gibraltar is rapidly sinking into insignificance.’ 
However, with the advent of steamships and the use of the 
port as a coaling station on the route to the East, its 
fortunes improved greatly. Fundamentally, however, its 
prosperity is based on two things, the presence of a British 
garrison and the frontier with Spain, with the many 
opportunities for money-making that a frontier provides. 

And so things went on easily and well until the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936. At the time of its outbreak there were 
about 17,000 Gibraltarians in the colony, and several 
thousand more living close by in Spain. When fighting 
took place in Andalusia many of these people took refuge 
in Gibraltar, but at the end of the Civil War found that the 
houses and lands which they had left in Spain were no 
longer available to them. The war of 1939-45 brought 
many more from Spain into Gibraltar, so that the Fortress 
now contains not only its garrison but a civilian population 
of nearly 25,000 with a natural increase of over 200 a year. 
The outstanding problem at the present time is to reconcile 
as far as possible the needs of the Fortress with the well- 
being of its civilian inhabitants. 

The character of the inhabitants and their way of life 
are important considerations in any attempt to find a 
solution. Owing to the proximity of Spain the majority 
have pronounced Spanish characteristics. There is a 
mixture with British, Italian, Maltese, and other blood, but 
Spanish predominates ; 95 per cent. are Catholics, and all 
speak Spanish, the majority as a first language. The 
Spanish attitude towards family life is also pronounced, 
and this makes it difficult for a young man to leave 
Gibraltar in search of work, as his relations will try 
to stop him or will expect to go with him if he insists. 
Recently a young Gibraltarian accepted a post with a 
shipping line, to serve in one of their ships. He proudly 
brought his parents and other relations down to the quay- 
side to show them his cabin. When they saw it and 
realised that he would be expected to spend many nights 
away from home, they immediately insisted that he 
should throw up the job. Another firm had vacancies for 
good posts in Tangier with sound prospects, but no 
Gibraltarian would take them. 

A further difficulty is the limited types of work that 
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Gibraltarians are inclined to undertake. It is not con- 
sidered suitable by their parents that Gibraltarian girls 
should go into domestic service, so that practically all this 
work is done by Spaniards. In the case of men, the 
preference is for ‘ white-collared ’ work, service in shops or 
working as clerks for the Services and government depart- 
ments—and only a fraction of the skilled labour required 
by the Services is found from within the Colony; the 
majority again comes from Spain. This is a great pity, as 
it produces an ill-balanced community ; in itself, more- 
over, it is a curiously un-Spanish trait. At the moment 
there is very little unemployment in the Colony, and by 
law Gibraltarians must be given preference over other 
nationalities in the allotment of work. There is, however, 
danger for the future, particularly if Gibraltarians will not 
train themselves to do the work which has to be done. 
The small size of Gibraltar would in any case make it 
difficult to provide housing and recreation for such numbers, 
but the precipitous nature of the Rock aggravates this 
difficulty to an enormous degree, while the prior claims of 
the Services for their requirements restrict still further the 
land available for building by civilians. In this respect 
matters are much worse than before the war. At that time 
there was, between the north end of the Rock and the 
Spanish frontier, an agreeable park with a race-course and 
sports grounds, but during the war this land was covered 
with tarmac and turned into an aerodrome—a necessary 
action, but one which reduced severely the small amount 
of land available for recreation. The question of land and 
its use is one of the most constant sources of friction 
between the Services and civilians. The latter are 
continually demanding to have more land placed at their 
disposal, while the Services reply that they were the 
first-comers and have a prior right to the land, and that in 
any case they have already made available to civilians all 
the land that they can without detriment to the Fortress, 
and perhaps more than they really should. It is difficult 
to convince a civilian of this fact, because he cannot 
realise that the Services may have important use for 
certain land, even though they are not actually building on 
it at a given moment; land is required for training, for 
recreation, for the deployment of weapons, and for building 
projects which have not yet been started. In fact, there 
is little chance that any more land can be made available 
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for civilian use, and the wisest course would be to concen- 
trate on using to the best advantage such land as is already 
available. _ 

The relationships between the Services and civilians 
is of unusual importance in so small a community, and 
everything possible must always be done to improve it. 
Each party depends on the other. Although the Services 
say emphatically that there are too many civilians in 
Gibraltar, few would go so far as to contend that there 
should be none at all; while for the civilians, their very 
existence depends on the Services. If there were no 
garrison Gibraltar would not remain a British Colony for 
long, and if once the frontier with Spain were to disappear, 
its trade would dwindle to nothing. It must not be for- 
gotten that there are many better ports in Spain and that 
Gibraltar has no connection with the Spanish railway 
system. As a Spaniard once remarked, *‘ We want Gib- 
raltar because it hurts our pride to see you in possession of 
it, but we know well that if it were to come into our hands, 
grass would be growing in the streets within six months.’ 
On the whole it may be said that the relationship between 
the Services and the civilians is reasonably good. Many of 
the well-to-do Gibraltarians are most hospitable to officers, 
and they mix together in all clubs With other ranks 
relations are not so happy, and this is largely attributable 
to difference in religious persuasion. Religious pressure 
is strong to prevent Roman Catholic families from inviting 
Protestant soldiers to their homes, with the result that few 
soldiers get to know Gibraltarians well. Moreover, the 
Serviceman sees that although they depend so much on the 
Services, the inhabitants of Gibraltar do little for them. 
In the whole of Gibraltar there is no canteen or institute 
run by local people for Servicemen, and when in 1947 the 
Mediterranean Missions to Seamen opened for the first time 
a centre in the Colony, it was on Admiralty land and in a 
hut made available by the Admiralty. 

With Spain, so close at hand, the importance of good 
relations is obvious. Before the Civil War it was possible 
to go in and out of Spain without passes, passports, or any 
bother. Now it is different; and the long queues of people 
and cars waiting to go across the frontier on a Sunday in 
summer or on the day of a bull-fight, show how much the 
people of Gibraltar depend on Spain for recreation and 


amusement. On the whole relations are good, surprisingly 
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so when the uncompromising attitude towards Spain of 
our present Government is remembered. But things are 
difficult at times, and such difficulties are often due to the 
rivalry between military and civil authorities in Spain over 
the control of the frontier. Spain is primarily a military 
nation, and their soldiers prefer to deal with soldiers. The 
fact that a distinguished soldier is always appointed to be 
Governor of Gibraltar helps much to keep relations friendly. 

Politically Gibraltar has developed slowly, and it is 
natural that this should be the case. From time to time 
the local Press will protest that government in the Fortress 
is not democratic. Of course it is not democratic in the 
accepted way in which a modern State is democratic! A 
fortress must be ruled with authority, and to talk about 
‘a democratic fortress’ is a contradiction in terms. If we 
refer to the history of Gibraltar we remind ourselves that it 
is not, like other colonies, a civilian settlement in which 
military authority rightly keeps in the background, but it 
is a military fortress into which a civilian community has 
made its way because catering for the needs of the garrison 
and trading under its protection are lucrative propositions. 
This being the case, the amount of government control that 
can be placed in the hands of local civilians clearly must 
be limited. 

It is therefore no matter for surprise to find that for 
the greater part of the two hundred and forty-six years 
that Gibraltar has been in our hands, the civilian inhabi- 
tants have had little concern in their government. And 
for the most part they have been well content that it 
should be so. Only the other day a Gibraltarian re- 
marked, * In the old days the Governor told us what to do, 
and we did it, and life was much easier.’ As a step in 
bringing Gibraltarians to take a greater share in their 
government, H.E. the Governor was some years ago 
authorised to nominate three unofficial members to his 
Executive Council, but it was not until the new consti- 
tution came into being last November that the Colony 
possessed a Legislative Council, five members of which are 
elected, and whose deliberations are held in public. 

As the civilian population now greatly outnumbers the 
Services, this innovation is a good thing, but it will be the 
duty of the British electors to watch carefully to see that 
Imperial requirements are safeguarded and that civilian 
interests are not allowed to impair the efficiency of the 
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Fortress or the welfare of its garrison. On the other hand, 
Gibraltarians should be encouraged to manage as much of 
their own affairs as possible: the difficulty here being to 
agree on the line of demarcation between affairs that are 
purely local and those which affect strategic interests. 

Lively argument may be expected on financial matters. 
Gibraltar is one of the few civilised countries which has no 
income tax and no equivalent such as poll tax. Until the 
last war revenue was derived from indirect taxes only, but 
early in the nineteen-forties a light and simple tax was im- 
posed on trade; the tax was really a form of licence, 
regulated according to the type of trading activity in 
which a firm or an individual indulged. In 1949 it was 
found necessary to produce quickly a substantial increase 
in revenue, in order to meet current and anticipated 
liabilities. It then seemed likely that the new constitution 
would be inaugurated before the end of the year, or at the 
latest in the spring of 1950. This would mean that any tax 
then instituted would soon be subject to examination by 
the new Government, which could accept it or could 
substitute another form of taxation as it wished. Accord- 
ingly it was decided to expand the existing Trades Tax 
and to change its basis so as to relate it to profits. The 
tax was admittedly unfair in that it bore on the traders 
alone and did not directly touch professional and other 
members of the community. However, the money was 
needed quickly, and the new tax was known to be 
temporary, so the decision to levy it was sound in the 
circumstances. 

Its announcement provoked a storm of abuse. A 
promise had been given some years before that income tax 
would not be levied until the people of Gibraltar had been 
given the opportunity of expressing their views on it, i.e., 
until the Legislative Council had been inaugurated. Cries 
were at once raised that the new tax broke this promise ; 
public meetings were held ; a petition against the tax was 
sent to His Majesty the King; and some organs of the 
Press indulged in childish abuse. ‘The average man in the 
Colony did not understand what it was all about, and those 
who tried to take the leadership did little to enlighten 
him to the truth and showed few signs of responsible 
statesmanship. The Trades Tax duly became law; 
whether the new Government will continue it or whether 
they will produce another form of tax to take its place 
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remains to be seen. It is fairly certain, however, that 
indirect taxes alone can no longer be considered a sound 
basis on which to plan the Colony’s finances. 

The effect on the Services of any form of taxation will 
also have to be considered. It must not be forgotten that 
they pay normal British income tax on their pay and on 
most of their allowances. Any indirect tax, say on coffee, 
drink, or tobacco, is paid by them in the same way as by 
any Gibraltarian, and when indirect taxes are used to 
produce all or the greater part of the revenue, it means that 
the Services are paying double taxation, once in Great 
Britain and again in Gibraltar. It is reasonable that they 
should pay either through rates or taxation for their pro- 
portion of the facilities that they enjoy, such as for vuhe 
maintenance of roads, but it is quite unfair that they 
should be expected to contribute to housing schemes, civil 
hospitals, etc., from which Gibraltarians alone benefit. 

As has been mentioned before, the population of 
Gibraltar is badly overcrowded. Early in the war, when it 
seemed probable that the Fortress would be subjected to 
heavy bombardment from the air and possibly to an 
assault by land, several thousand civilians were evacuated 
to the United Kingdom, Madeira, and other places. As 
the war in Europe drew to a close, it became clear that 
something must be done to find room for these people 
when they came back. The accommodation available was 
inadequate, for a number of reasons ; among them was the 
fact that the evacuees included many people who had 
formerly lived over the border in Spain, but who had now 
lost their homes. Accordingly, after much discussion and 
argument, a contract was placed with a British firm to 
build several blocks of flats in a very pleasant part of the 
Rock. The flats are just about finished, and are very good, 
but the- cost is much higher than was expected, and 
amounts to at least two and a quarter million pounds, and 
may exceed that amount. This has stirred public 
opinion deeply, and it is commonly held that the affair was 
mismanaged and showed gross extravagance. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to decide now if blameworthy 
mistakes were made, and if so who made them; it would 
also be ‘profitless. Moreover, in fairness to those who 
placed the contracts, it must be said that few people now 
seem to remember the pressure that was brought to bear on 
the Government at the time to build accommodation so 
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that the evacuees could be brought back, and to build it 
quickly; nor the feeling among the townspeople that 
nothing was too good for those who had been exiled for so 
long. 

Be that as it may, the expense of these flats has seriously 
depleted the financial resources of Gibraltar, and, although 
the British Government has helped, local feeling is that the 
help is insufficient. Deputations have visited the Colonial 
Office, but have failed to obtain satisfaction. This is not 
really surprising. Even if mistakes had been made by the 
Government of Gibraltar at that time, which is far from 
being an established fact, it cannot be held that, because 
the senior members of that Government were officers of the 
Colonial Service, the British taxpayer should foot the bill. 
The truth is that few people in Gibraltar realise that the 
British purse is not an inexhaustible coffer into which they 
can dip at will, nor that the British taxpayer feels little 
inclined to pay out of his reduced income in order to give to 
a people whom he sees living in greater prosperity and 
comfort than himself, and free from income tax. 

The subject of income tax is one to be handled with 
delicacy in Gibraltar. The British Serviceman or visitor 
envies the Gibraltarian his freedom from it and resents his 
appeals for help to the Treasury ; to the Gibraltarian the 
subject is anathema. The reason generally given for its 
particular disfavour is that, although this system of taxation 
may be satisfactory in a large country, where its admini- 
stration is impersonal, in a small country it would be 
intolerable, since the private affairs of each person would 
soon become known to all. It is also felt that, as was 
found in India, the possibilities of evasion are such that the 
tax would not be worth the levying. Whether these 
objections are sound or not is difficult to say, but they are 
strongly felt, and must be taken into account. There are 
other forms of direct taxation, such as that used in Spain, 
which may be found more suited to Gibraltar. 

The rising cost of government is a matter of serious 
concern. The administration is fully alive to the necessity 
for economy, and is continually trying to see how expenses 
can be reduced, but results are not impressive. Un- 
doubtedly the volume of work is much greater than before 
the war, a larger staff is required to deal with it, and 
wages have risen. On the other hand, much correspond- 
ence is received from London which has little or no interest 
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for Gibraltar, and could be stopped ; as long as it continues 
it has to be dealt with and in many cases requires an 
answer. For example, U.N.E.S.C.O. sends out question- 
naires on a great variety of subjects; Gibraltar receives 
the same selection as other colonies, including those re- 
lating to agriculture and other matters with which it is not 
concerned. This is a waste of taxpayers’ money in both 
the United Kingdom and Gibraltar. 

Many people feel, too, that the sealed pattern of a 
Colonial Administration is unnecessarily ponderous for a 
colony whose civilian population is no larger than that of 
Canterbury. Gibraltar has in its City Council a civic body 
which corresponds to the Mayor and Corporation of an 
English town ; on top of this is placed the Colonial Govern- 
ment. More than one careful investigation has been made 
to see if the two could not in some way be combined, but it 
has been found impossible. Gibraltar has, as a colony, 
certain ‘ overheads’ that a normal town of the same size 
has not. These include customs and frontier control, a 
police force of its own, a prison, hospitals, an asylum, etc., 
while it also has to maintain relations with the United 
Kingdom and with its neighbours—tasks which go beyond 
the scope of the City Council. However, even when 
allowance has been made for these activities, there is a 
strong body of opinion which feels that it is unnecessary for 
Gibraltar to have the full paraphernalia of a Colonial 
Government, including a Chief Justice, Attorney-General, 
Assistant Attorney-General, and other high officials whose 
salaries must be paid out of the local resources, as must 
also their pensions if they retire while in the service of 
Gibraltar. 

Apart from the financial side of the question, it is 
frequently suggested that the Colonial Office is not well 
suited to be the Department of State which administers 
Gibraltar. It is pointed out that by far the greater part of 
the work of the Colonial Office is concerned with backward 
and coloured peoples, and it is felt that this experience 
does not fit its officials to deal with an intelligent European 
community. It can be highly irritating to a Gibraltanian 
to have presented to him a new piece of legislation on the 
grounds that similar legislation has been enacted in 
Trinidad or the Fiji Islands; he is entitled to argue that 
sauce for the goose is not necessarily also sauce for the 
gander. In the same way, when he himself wishes to see a 
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certain measure introduced, he cannot be expected to 
agree that adequate grounds for refusal are to be found in 
a statement that ‘the Secretary of State would not like it.’ 
He feels that there is too much of the schoolmaster in the 
Colonial Office of to-day. In these feelings he may expect 
to receive considerable sympathy. 

During the last few years the writer has had the 
opportunity of seeing at close quarters Colonial Office 
methods in twelve territories, and in his opinion they have 
some serious shortcomings. First and foremost is the 
increasing degree of centralised control demanded by the 
Colonial Office itself over colonial governments ; little 
action of consequence can now be taken by the government 
of a colony without referring first to the Colonial Office. 
Reference when made is often to men who have no personal 
knowledge of the colony with which they are dealing, and 
who derive their authority only from the fact that they sit 
in Whitehall. Toa soldier, the degree of control demanded 
by the Colonial Office comes as a surprise. He may have 
been led to believe that the army was bound by red tape, 
but he finds that the War Office allows its Commanders-in- 
Chief abroad much greater liberty of action than the 
Colonial Office allows to Colonial Governors. 

This attitude naturally has its effect on the outlook of 
officers of the Colonial Service. It becomes evident to 
them that if an officer is to make a success of his career, he 
must take the Colonial Office view and must be careful how 
he shows originality and initiative. This spreads down- 
wards to the junior ranks, who see that the ones who get 
on in the Service are those who keep on good terms with 
the Secretariat, and that men of strong character and 
personality are often kept out of the way in distant posts. 

The great majority of Colonial Civil Servants are 
efficient and hardworking men, but, as in all communities, 
some lack these qualities, and they provide a problem. <A 
Colonial Civil Servant of above a certain standing cannot 
be removed from his appointment, or from the Service, for 
inefficiency alone, but only for misdemeanour. The only 
way of removing an unsatisfactory officer, whose short- 
comings are not sufficiently bad as to qualify him for 
dismissal, is to offer him a transfer to another colony, and 
this he cannot be compelled to accept. 

in another way this difficulty is encountered when an 
attempt is made to economise by abolishing an official post 
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in the Administration. If the officer who fills the post at 
the time that its abolition is contemplated cannot be 
found another post in the Colonial Service, or if he is un- 
willing to accept it, he will have to retire, and the cost of 
his pension will be a charge to the Colony for the rest of his 
life. Thus, attempts at economy by reducing staffs are 
sometimes frustrated. 

Whether or not the Gibraltarian who objects to what 
he calls *‘ Colonial Office Rule ’ is justified in his objections, 
the grounds on which they are based are understandable. 

These then are the main problems which Gibraltar 
faces, and that is their background. If the Fortress is to 
remain a stronghold of democracy in a key strategic 
position and is not to degenerate into a slum where Services 
and civilians wrangle interminably, a sensible and practical 
solution must be found. Undoubtedly this is possible, but 
it will require unselfish cooperation on the part of the 
British Government, the Gibraltar Government, and the 
civilian inhabitants. This is particularly necessary in 
the matter of population and living space. The present 
population is far too large for the space available; the 
suitable maximum figure is about 15,000. The extra 
10,000 cannot be thrown out, nor should they be allowed 
to huddle together indefinitely in sordid conditions. That 
this excessive number of civilians has succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself in the Fortress is to a great extent the fault in 
the past of the Governments of Great Britain and Gibraltar. 
Had they been alert when the population started to in- 
crease seriously, they could have taken steps many years 
ago to limit strictly the number of people who could claim 
Gibraltanian citizenship. Such steps have now been 
taken, but they cannot put right the harm that has been 
done, nor can they limit natural increase. 

The only way to reduce the excessive numbers is to 
inaugurate a scheme of emigration. In order to do so the 
two governments will have to spend money, while much 
negotiation with other countries will be necessary. It has 
often been said that Gibraltarians can only be expected to 
emigrate to countries where Spanish is the main language, 
and where the climate is warm. If this view were accepted 
it would be a great pity, as it could mean that the emigrants 
would be lost to the British Empire; the great majority 
are good men, proud of their British connection, and we do 
not want to lose them. It should not be accepted readily, 
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since many Gibraltarians have settled down well in the 
United Kingdom and have successfully adapted themselves 
to life there. No scheme of emigration can succeed unless 
it receives wholehearted support from the people of 
Gibraltar, and this will entail a change of some long- 
established habits. Young men must be prepared to take 
up the trades and professions that other countries require, 
and these will not include ‘ white-collar’ professions ; 
their parents and other relatives must be prepared to let 
them go abroad and must restrain their own inclination to 
accompany them. However keen a country may be to 
receive a working man, it will not be enthusiastic about 
receiving also his parents, grandparents, and cousins. 
With goodwill and determination on the part of all con- 
cerned, such a scheme could be started and be made to 
succeed. As a prelude to its inauguration, it should be 
made clear beyond doubt that, with possibly one or two 
minor exceptions, no more land can be made available for 
civilian purposes. 

Under the new constitution the people will have a much 
greater say in their taxation and in other financial matters. 
This, coupled with public debate in the Legislative Council, 
should increase a sense of responsibility and the knowledge 
of facts. If some form of general direct taxation is intro- 
duced, the standing of Gibraltarians in the eyes of the 
Services and of the British people will be higher, while they 
will be able to discuss financial matters with Great Britain 
on more equal terms. 

With regard to the demands for retrenchment in 
administration, and for release from Colonial Office control, 
both these subjects are certain to be thoroughly aired in 
the Legislative Council. It might be that satisfaction for 
both demands could be found in a form of government 
similar to that in the Channel Islands. Jersey and Guernsey 
are each considerably larger in size and population than 
Gibraltar, yet both seem to have smaller and cheaper 
Administrations, and their local inhabitants to have a 
greater say in purely local matters. 

There is no telling, and little use in trying to forecast, 
what decisions may be made. As, however, they will be of 
importance to the whole Empire, it is essential that 
developments in Gibraltar be watched closely. 


W. A. EBSWORTH. 
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Art. 4.—THE 8.P.G., 1701-1951. 


‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations...’ 

In a world desperately seeking standards we may 
properly ask how far Christ’s followers have obeyed this 
injunction; and how far such obedience has brought 
desirable results. Is the much-preached universality of 
Christianity really a myth in fact and in effect ? 

It is particularly fitting that such questions be asked at 
the present time. For June 1951 sees the two hundred 
and fiftieth birthday of one of the most venerable of all 
the agencies of the Church of England—the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The Society which started 
when the new St Paul’s Cathedral was rising like a phoenix 
has particular reason for thanksgiving in Festival of 
Britain year. 

Surprising though it may seem to our generation, 
England was late in entering the race for world empire. 
Spain, Portugal, and France had all been before her. For 
them the extension of Christianity had been as incumbent 
as the extension of their territories had been desirable. 
Churches and barracks were equally indispensable. The 
Pope was therefore able to sanction a system of land- 
grabbing hardly consonant with the Eighth Commandment. 

Quite inevitably England, so dependent on sea-power, 
was influenced by the moral climate of Europe in this 
respect. Queen Elizabeth authorised Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert to ‘ take possession of all remote and barbarous lands, 
unoccupied by any Christian Prince or people.’ Except in 
so far as the sovereign’s position as Head of the Anglican 
Church gave spiritual countenance to the royal command, 
however, England took little interest in the propagation of 
the Faith. 

It is true that Edward VI had informed his navigators 
that ‘ the serving of Christianity must be the chief interest 
of all such as shall make any attempt at Foreign Discovery 
or else what is builded on the foundation shall never obtain 
happy success or continuance.’ Nevertheless overseas 
Christianity never had any great degree of material support. 
England was perhaps too preoccupied with working out all 
the implications of her new ecclesiastical position. 

The East India Company, granted its Charter in 1600, 
typified the position in the seventeenth century. Its 
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servants were to regard themselves as traders, not settlers. 
They therefore had no missionary responsibility. They 
had their own chaplains, many of whom were devout men 
who made the time for some approach to the natives. For 
a hundred years or so the company raised no great objec- 
tions. But when empire-building started in earnest they 
soon decided that evangelisation of the Hindu was dangerous 
and seditious. 

Even so the seventeenth century had its brighter spots. 
By law all ships above five hundred tons burthen had to 
carry a chaplain. Some of those chaplains were attracted 
or challenged by what they saw overseas and decided to 
stay there. As early as 1578 ‘ one Master Woolfall’ had 
celebrated the Holy Communion on the shores of Hudson 
Bay. The following year Sir Francis Drake landed in 
California and his chaplain held a service in the presence of 
a large company of Red Indians. 

It was not until 1607 that the first colonial chaplain was 
appointed. And the Church made little progress in America 
for more than half a century, during which time the moral 
and religious conditions of both settlers and natives left 
much to be desired. 

Then in 1676 the Reverend Mr Yeo wrote to England 
saying that the province of Maryland was ‘ in a deplorable 
condition ’ for want of a ministry. And Henry Compton, 
Bishop of London, remembered that the New World had 
some remote connection with his diocese. Compton 
immediately took steps to get his position defined, and, 
learning that the jurisdiction was really his, sought two 
commissaries. James Blair, the man appointed to look 
after Virginia, proved to be an untiring champion of the 
Church. 

When the Bishop came to consider Maryland the 
obvious man seemed to be Thomas Bray, Rector of Sheldon 
in Warwickshire and son of a Shropshire yeoman farmer, 
who had attained fame for his ‘ Catechetical Lectures.’ 
Bray soon justified the choice. He immediately set him- 
self to find clergy for the parishes of Maryland, after which 
he applied his wisdom and vision to the real task. 

The first need as he saw it was for libraries. By 1698 he 
had been instrumental in the foundation of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. He then sailed for 
Maryland in 1699. In order to do so he had to sell all his 
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possessions, smce his stipend had not been—and never was 
—paid. 

A short period in Maryland convinced him that there 
was need for another society, more official than the 
S.P.C.K., for raising money and sending clergy to care for 
the settlers. Bray, with the glorious impatience of in- 
spiration, could not await the official machinery of Con- 
vocation. He therefore made his petition direct to King 
William. His request was granted. 

On June 16, 1701, the Royal Charter for the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was issued 
to Bray. 

Archbishop Tenison and Bishop Compton gave him 
their full support. Tenison became the new Society’s first 
President—an office which his successors have held ever 
since. The S.P.C.K. started a long tradition of supporting 
its sister society by helping to draw up the petition. 

The work of the new society was to provide an orthodox 
clergy ‘ in the Plantations, Colonies and Factories (trading 
posts) beyond the seas belonging to our Kingdom of 
England.’ Still more importantly the Charter made it 
clear that the duties of these orthodox clergy included 
direct missionary work to the negroes and Indians. Since 
the duty of the society was to all English subjects overseas 
it had a number of European chaplaincies as well as 
American. But for the same reason it was forced to with- 
draw from America after the Revolution. 

But the year 1701 was merely a beginning. Machinery 
had been set up. Now it needed life. 

The society’s first missionary was a certain George 
Keith, who had spent fifteen years spreading Quaker tenets 
in New Jersey before returning to England to be ordained a 
priest of the Church in 1700. Gaining the confidence of the 
society, he sailed in 1702. On the voyage the ship’s 
chaplain, John Talbot, joined him. The results of their 
first two years’ tour were impressive. And before the 
Declaration of Independence, 8.P.G. was to send no less 
than 309 missionaries out to America, including John 
Wesley, who worked for a year in Georgia. They were men 
who fought and laboured as much as they prayed. Men 
who loved as devotedly as they lived dangerously. Men 
who were worthy of far more consideration than the Church 
at home ever displayed. 
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For it was the eighteenth century. Rationalism, so 
unworthy of its etymological implications, prevailed ; and 
any leaning towards the spiritual which withstood this 
philosophy was engulfed either in the moral laxity or the 
inertia of the age. A German visitor in 1710 could sourly 
observe that the gloomy side of an English Sunday was the 
only evidence he saw of English Christianity. Locke was 
proclaiming his arguments about toleration. The Deists 
were increasingly expressing their views. Hume and 
Gibbon were avowed sceptics. The Evangelical Revival 
was still obscured by the strands of history which were to be 
woven into the French Revolution. 

We might, then, find some grounds for condoning the 
offence of the Church. But offence it remains, not to be 
palliated by the literary exercise which the average parson 
substituted for good honest homiletics. For the Church of 
England made things unnecessarily difficult for the 
evangelisation of America. 

Not only did it leave its overseas clergy in dire poverty, 
it also insisted that colonists who found a vocation to the 
priesthood should make the expensive journey home, a 
journey fraught with all the perils of the sea during the long 
war with France. ‘ Not less than one in five’ perished on 
the voyage, wrote aclergy convention toS.P.G. Resolutely 
the authorities refused to consider the appointment of an 
American bishop. In vain did Samuel Johnson write: ‘ I 
am persuaded . . . there are several dissenting teachers who 
would take Orders if they could have them by riding, 
though it were three or four hundred miles. . .. An 
English bishop would be the most effectual means to vastly 
enlarge the Church.’ 

Then there came the War of Independence, bringing 
further disaster. Many of the clergy took the side of 
England and became most unpopular. Some were mobbed. 
some imprisoned, some fled. 

In 1783 the American Church took the law into its own 
hands. There were fourteen clergy in Connecticut. Ten of 
them met and chose as bishop Samuel Seabury. Seabury 
then made the hazardous journey to London, where he 
waited sixteen months since the English bishops, though 
wishing him well, lacked the courage to consecrate him. 
The difficult lay in the oath of allegiance. How could a 
bishop of independent America take an oath of allegiance to 
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King George ? Finally Seabury sought and received con- 
secration at the hands of three non-juring Scottish bishops. 

With the Declaration of Independence, S.P.G. moved 
north to Canada. Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, ceded 
to Britain in 1713, Quebec and Ontario, ceded in 1763, had 
had the society’s attention long before 1786. The first 
English church in Canada had been built in 1750. But 
with the American Revolution the demand became urgent. 
The Loyalists, including free negroes, streamed north. 
They were displaced people of two centuries ago, many of 
them broken and destitute. Nova Scotia was the first 
colonial diocese with its own bishop—in 1787. 

So the Church in Canada took root and spread across the 
prairies westward and northward with the settlers and in 
missions to Indians and Esquimaux up into the Arctic 
Circle. 

In those early days Canada was the main field of the 
Society’s work. John Strachan, first Bishop of Toronto, 
saw the clergy of Upper Canada grow from six to two 
hundred and fifty. And S.P.G. was the nursing mother of 
them all. More than two thousand missionaries, more than 
two million pounds, was the society’s gift to the Church of 
Canada before it became the flourishing, self-supporting 
Church it is to-day. 

Before leaving the New World, there is that long chapter 
of human misery known as the slave trade. England did 
not start} this horror. But neither did it lag far behind. 
Hawkins and Drake shared in it—the former even had a 
slave on his coat of arms! And after the Treaty of 
Utrecht England held a monopoly of it for thirty years. 

Labour was needed for the sugar estates of the West 
Indies and the plantations of the American colonies. 
Africa offered a rich source. England organised the traffic. 
And public opinion saw nothing wrong. 

While it is unfair to judge all this by to-day’s standards 
we cannot reconcile it with Christian profession in any age. 
Even the Society cannot be exonerated, since it accepted it 
in theory. But its practice was very different from what it 
might have been. Its staff were urged to care for the 
instruction and conversion of negroes. It was instant 
in denunciation of cruelty and insistent on the coloured 
man’s right to become a Christian. There was much kind- 
ness in its treatment of slaves. And the improvement. it 
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was able to effect in their calibre is obvious from the fact 
that a Christian slave had a higher market value. It must 
never be forgotten that it was Christianity which abolished 
the slave trade. 

The story of General Codrington, Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, shows at once the virtues and limitations of 
the age. He willed his Barbados estates to the S.P.G. for 
their use for the conversion of negroes. Nevertheless he 
did not think of freeing his slaves. Nor yet did S.P.G. 
Yet his ideas were too far in advance of his age for the 
society to be able to fulfil them. For he planned a monas- 
tic foundation of priests and doctors to convert the West 
Indies. His legacy was used to establish Codrington 
College, Barbados, still an honoured training ground for 
Church and State. 

When 1838 came, 8S.P.G. was to the forefront in working 
for the now emancipated slave. And the Church of the 
West Indies to-day, a healthy though not wealthy part of 
the Anglican family, is evidence of the stability of its work. 

A further result of the connection of 8.P.G. with the 
slave trade was that missionaries in the West Indies were 
led to consider the original home of the slaves. In 1752 
Thomas Thompson, who had been seven years in New 
Jersey, sailed for the Gold Coast. The extremes of frustra- 
tion soon affected his health and he returned home, 
apparently a pathetic failure. But he had sent three 
native boys to England to be trained by 8.P.G. One of 
these, Philip Quaque, was the first African to be ordained 
an Anglican priest. He gave fifty years of devoted service 
among his own people. 

The West Indies negroes also wanted to show their 
appreciation of what the Church had done for them. So in 
1855 there went a mission to Africa to build upon Quaque’s 
foundations. It was staffed and supported entirely by the 
West Indians, so West Africa produced the first of all the 
Society’s grandchildren. 

Nor was this the only work undertaken by S.P.G. in 
Africa. Its first missionary to Cape Colony landed in 1821. 
Within fifty years five hundred had followed him. Then, 
as now, there was one inescapable question facing them— 
how could such a mixture of races live together amicably ? 

The importance of the African colour question for world 
peace has been sufficiently stressed lately. The English, 
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the Boers, and the Blacks have their claims. There are 
also the Cape Coloured, half a million in all, and the Indian 
community around Durban—very capable of embittering 
relations between Africa and India. No one can suggest 
an agency like S.P.G., which is doing so much to heal these 
divisions, can be insignificant or misguided. 

The society has always shown great concern for the so- 
much-discussed ‘ minorities.. The American Indian, the 
Australian aborigine, the Central American Indian, the 
Anglo-Indian, the down-cast of British Guiana, can all join 
with the peoples of South Africa in thanking Christianity 
through the society for many things. 

It is difficult for us to remember that Australia was once 
a mere dumping-ground for surplus convicts. Only 154 
years ago Wilberforce fulminated when he learnt that 700 
prisoners with 200 guards were being sent to Botany Bay 
without a chaplain. For a few years there was just one 
Anglican clergyman in the whole of Australasia! In 1829 
Broughton reached Australia. Seven years later he became 
its first bishop. After visiting Tasmania and New Zealand 
his letters to S.P.G. resulted in the Colonial Bishops’ Fund 
and the founding of new dioceses. By 1850 Australia had 
its own Board of Missions. It has worked in closest co- 
operation with the Home Church ever since. 

The story of Christian missions in India is no less com- 
plicated than any other aspect of the sub-continent. No 
consistent pattern can be traced, just an accumulation of 
experiments marked by lonely and forgotten graves. Yet 
the Christianity which preceded the empire-builders in 
India has outlasted their stay. And is exercising a vast and 
beneficent influence on the India that is to be. 

The members of the East India Company were traders 
rather than settlers. Since the Company provided its own 
chaplains they saw neither need nor desire for any further 
clergy. After their battles in the middle of the eighteenth 
century missionaries were regarded as positively dangerous. 
Sporadic attempts were made to evangelise in areas where 
the company had less influence. 

But 1793 to 1813 were years of battle at home. The 
company’s charter was due for renewal. England’s con- 
science, voiced by Wilberforce, forced the attention of 
Parliament upon the work of the missionaries. In 1813 the 
battle was won. The words of the Resolution are historic : 
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* Resolved that it is the duty of this country to promote the 
interests and happiness of the native inhabitants of the 
British Dominions of India . . . and facilities shall be 
afforded ...to persons . . . desirous of accomplishing these 
benevolent designs.’ 

For a generation Christianity made slow but steady 
progress in India. Then came the tragedy of 1857, when 
all the Christians in Cawnpore were massacred. Nearly a 
hundred years later, S.P.G. has a flourishing centre at this 
spot. 

Space will not suffice to trace the spread of Christianity 
from Delhi or Calcutta. Nor to tell of the growth of work 
among women in the zenanas, which has had such an in- 
calculable effect on the status of women, on child-marriage 
and permanent widowhood, on such sad practices as suttee. 
Neither is there room to talk about the mass conversions to 
Christianity, so encouraging a feature of work in India. 
But the labours of S.P.G., in fellowship with the other 
agencies which have worked in that country, can be seen in 
the indigenous Church which must grow to be the soul of an 
independent India. Nowhere in the world has there been 
a more bold and prayerful experiment than that of the 
Church of South India, where a large measure of Christian 
reunion is being tried out in practice. 

Fifty-five years ago a Tamil catechist from Madras came 
to the tiny island of Car Nicobar. Portuguese missionaries 
had tried to work there in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the French Jesuits had tried in the eighteenth, and 
the Moravians in the nineteenth. The steaming jungle and 
deep-rooted wizardry had defeated them all. 

But the Tamil catechist was to gain a foothold, and to 
teach a native boy named John Richardson. To-day that 
boy is the first bishop of the Nicobars. And, through all 
the horrors of Japanese persecution in war-time, he has led 
one of the most remarkable of all mass movements. The 
Tamil catechist had left 128 Christians in 1909. In 1947 
there were over 2,000. By 1949 this had increased to 
6,500—out of a total population of some 9,000. 

The story of Car Nicobar is the story of the islands writ 
large. Great men in small ships have ploughed the seven 
seas. The ‘ Hawk’ went to Labrador and Bermuda. The 
‘Message of Peace’ to Nassau. St Helena has its mis- 
sionary-mariners. So has Pitcairn. Tristan has its S.P.G. 
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priest - doctor - magistrate - postmaster - teacher. Bishop 
Selwyn probed all the creeks of Melanesia, while the 
martyrdom of his devoted follower, John Coleridge 
Patteson, because he was a nuisance to the back-door 
slavers, was the cause of their being driven from the seas. 
New Guinea has always been the field of Australian 
missions. Ceylon was the care of S.P.G. until it became 
autonomous. Madagascar wrote a new chapter to its 
chequered story with its 1947 rebellion. They have all 
been the care of the Society conceived by Thomas Bray. 

And there remains the Far East. A decisive area of the 
future. What is to happen to the vacuum of Japan ? 
Where are Communist forces to see their final line drawn ? 
Again, S.P.G. contributes to the answer. 

While the Nestorians had evangelised China in the 
sixth century and the Roman Catholics from the twelfth 
century, the common life had remained much as it was. In 
1837 Christianity was forbidden. With the opening of the 
Treaty Ports came the first modern missionaries—again 
grandchildren of the $.P.G., since America was the source 
of the movement. 

Steady progress was made, broken by the Boxer 
rebellion, until to-day the Anglican Communion is at work 
all over China. A testimony to the quality of the work is 
that since 1916 the Chinese have been wholly responsible, 
both in staff and money, for the vast province of Shensi. 

With all the suffering and chaos which war has brought 
to the Far East since the ‘ China incident,’ clearly only a 
Church completely Chinese can serve China in the future. 
The work which has been done by Anglican missions, side 
by side with the efforts of Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists, has tilled and sown the field. Under the hand of 
God it will go forward to the harvest. 

From China to Korea, so ironically the ‘ Land of the 
Morning Calm.’ When the door was opened in 1880, 
missionaries from China and Japan called S.P.G. to go in. 
By the time of its jubilee in 1940 there were 10,000 Chris- 
tians served by thirty Korean and Japanese clergy, trained 
in their own theological college near Seoul. The Diamond 
Jubilee in 1950 was to have been a year of great celebrations. 
But a year ago Korea had little room for festivities. It was 
a question of Communism or...or what? The question 
still awaits a final answer for the whole of the Far East. 
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From Korea to Japan. To a people so quick to learn 
and imitate and enhance all the ingenuity of hand and 
brain ; to a people sensitive to beauty ; to a people insen- 
sitive to mental pain and stark deliberate cruelty. It is 
barely a hundred years since modern missionaries first set 
foot in Japan. Far more quickly than they could dream 
the ‘ Mission ’ became the ‘ Church of Japan.’ The earliest 
enthusiasms were sown in shallow soil, but the Church was 
ready for growth in the midst of the thorns of scientific 
materialism and growing nationalism. The Japanese 
Church had barely celebrated its jubilee when Japan let 
loose the dogs which led to her part in the Second World 
War. But though wave after wave of oppression and misery 
rolled over her head, that Church was to emerge bloody but 
unbowed at the end of hostilities. The glorious opportuni- 
ties and the urgent need for Christ in post-war Japan is a 
familiar ery. And, significantly, it comes not only from 
clergy and ministers. Oriental statesmen and Occidental 
military leaders concur in the appeal. 

The general who goes to war aims at preserving a short 
front. He knows that concentrated forces have a concen- 
trated power. S.P.G. knowsit, too. But it has never been 
able to resi:t the call to ‘Come over and help us.’ With 
the result that its story over these last two hundred and 
fifty years must be unravelled jottings of a grasshopper 
Marco Polo. 

But more important than the recounting of historical 
details is the evaluation of the work Christianity has done 
through the S.P.G. and its sister societies. With the ever- 
present qualification, of course, that the true effect of 
Christianity, which from the first had apparently unreach- 
able ideals as its goal, cannot be established. Christianity 
deals in a life which has merely begun this side of death. 
We cannot fully estimate its impact on an individual, so 
how can we estimate it for a nation ? As actors as well as 
spectators in the drama we must in the last resort leave it 
among the imponderables. 

But there are many pointers. 

It is much more than a mere coincidence that during the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries the people of 
western Europe were at once the most recognisably 
Christian and the greatest explorers of their day. To say 
they explored specifically to propagate their faith would be 
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to distort facts. But to deny the influence of their faith 
in forming the character essential to explorers would be 
absurd. For five hundred years the world has been led by 
western Europe because Christianity gave western Europe 
powers of leadership. Only Christianity makes complete 
men. For it brings larger vistas of life and the power to 
press for their attainment. Can such opportunities be 
denied, even to the most backward members of the human 
family ? 

But the contribution of Christianity to human welfare 
can be seen in detailed example as well as in general 
principles. When the first missionaries went out they no 
doubt had little in mind beyond purely spiritual results. 
But they remembered that their Master had fed five 
thousand people, had healed the sick, had taught inces- 
santly. 

Usually the earliest development was in education. 
Speech is a fleeting thing; writing is permanent. In so 
many cases missionaries first had the problem of reducing 
spoken languages to writing, thus making so much native 
literature the permanent debtor of Christianity. The 
business-man, the planter, above all, perhaps, the Com- 
munist have not hesitated to make use of the natives’ 
ability to read and write. It is worth remarking, in paren- 
thesis, that Russia owes its alphabet to the Greek Church. 

Nor yet have missions limited themselves to teaching 
just enough word-craft to master the Bible. For only by 
increasing the ability of the native can his status be raised. 
Missions have introduced such things as the plough (‘ It 
does the work of ten women,’ said one chief, thereby losing 
his main interest in polygamy) and modern agricultural 
methods. 

And how can we ever over-estimate the contribution of 
Christian missions to physical health all over the world ? 
Not only by the application of curative methods and the 
establishing of hospitals and clinics, but also by improved 
sanitation and preventive medicine. 

Healing is an outcome of Christian civilisation, and a 
creator of it. It gave the death-blow to the witch-doctory 
which did so much to keep primitive people backward ; and 
begot a new valuation of human life. No longer were the 
lepers to be buried alive or the aged to be killed off. 

Missions give a new conception of home and family life. 
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The example of a missionary and his wife gave the natives 
an entirely new idea of what home lite could be. Pre- 
eminently did it bring about a raising of the status of 
women. Curiously enough, this had a boomerang effect. 
As women increasingly vindicated their right to go overseas 
as missionaries, so did their emancipation proceed at home. 
More than anything else in history women must thank 
Christianity that they are held in loving esteem as persons 
rather than as chattels. 

Along with the development of home life came the 
amelioration of social and tribal life. General moral 
standards have been raised even among those who have 
not accepted Christian dogmas. Human sacrifice has been 
almost obliterated. No longer are infants thrown into the 
Ganges or youths slain before Kali or people mown down by 
Juggernaut cars. Even the Indian caste system is not as 
firmly entrenched as it once was. Cannibalism, intemper- 
ance, opium, prostitution—all have been discredited. 

Christian missions have proved themselves to be the 
empire’s conscience—thereby earning the hatred of some 
types of empire-builders. The temptation to exploit the 
weaker peoples has been held in check. Information con- 
cerning the actions of Government agents on remote fringes 
soon found its way home in missionary dispatches. The 
case for the native was presented. Christian missions have 
been a crusade against wrong and injustice. And they have 
provided a liaison service between the child mind and the 
Home Government. 

And, finally, the position of missions in 1951 ? 

Professor K. S. Latourette in his monumental * History 
of the Expansion of Christianity ’ sub-titles his final volume 
* Advance through Storm.’ From the time when the veil of 
the Temple was rent in twain, Christianity has been in 
storm, the storm of forces of evil ranged to crush what must 
eventually crush them. But equally from the time when 
the veil of the Temple was rent, Christianity has advanced. 
Not in a steadily moving story, achieving the same rate in 
ach age, but like great waves, sometimes receding but only 
to be outpaced by their successors. 

Nineteen and a half centuries are but a day in the sight 
of the God Christians worship. And so many of the impor- 
tant effects are beyond history. To quote mere statistics, 
impressive though they are, seems merely to demean the 
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subject. Much more important is the vitality displayed by 
the Faith in this devitalised twentieth century. 

Christianity is more firmly planted among more different 
peoples than at any other time in history. And those 
correctives of Protestant splintering, the great cecumenical 
movements, uniquely the characteristic of our age and 
uniquely the sign of its life and serious determination, 
prepare the ground for wider and faster advance. The 
vacuum created by philosophies of nihilism and despair 
eventually makes ready that same ground. 

‘I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase,’ St Paul told the Corinthians nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

The eternal God still gives. And will continue to do so. 
In 1951 S.P.G. joins in the Te Deum for the contribution it 
has been allowed to make. 

DEWI MORGAN. 


* PARLIAMENT AND ASIA (from p. 269) 


In point of time, however, the first Asian country under 
the Crown to come up in the 1945 Parliament, had been 
Malaya. The ‘Malayan Union’ scheme which, if imple- 
mented, would have resulted in the transfer of power from 
Malays to Chinese, was introduced into the Commons by 
Mr Creech Jones, Colonial Secretary, on Oct. 10, 1945, 
an Enabling Bill (to repeal the Straits Settlements Act, 
1866, and so clear the way for the new constitutional set- 
up) passed its second reading in the Lords on Jan. 29, 
1946, and was carried in the Commons on March 8. The 
spontaneous outburst of Malay hostility, which created a 
Malay nationalist movement overnight, was voiced in the 
Upper House by Viscounts Marchwood and Elibank, and in 
the Commons by Mr L. D. Gammans, took the Govern- 
ment by surprise. To its credit, the Government yielded 
to the pressure of informed opinion and substituted the 
existing Federal constitution for the mainland and Penang, 
while retaining Singapore as a Crown Colony. Coupled 
with Britain’s pledge of ultimate self-government, this 
transitional arrangement is paving the way for a general 
transfer of power, it is hoped on the Ceylon model, to a 
mixed but predominantly Malay State. A full Parliamentary 
review of Malayan Affairs, and particularly their political 
aspect, is long overdue. 





( 199 ) 
Art. 5.—CHURCH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


THE publication last November of the report of a con- 
ference of Anglican and Free Church divines on ‘ Church 
Relations in England ’ * has again raised the old and vexed 
question of denominational divisions among Christians in 
this country, as indeed elsewhere. Perhaps the great 
majority of the members of what are commonly but incor- 
rectly called ‘the Churches’ are disposed to take these 
divisions for granted. They see them as rooted in history ; 
more, they see them as the several embodiments of tradi- 
tions of very peculiar value, preserving even at the cost of 
schism insights vital to the maintenance of Christian truth ; 
they see them also—and not least significantly—in the 
light of numberless local and personal associations and 
memories. Further, ‘ Church’ and ‘ chapel’ represent, if 
now to a much diminished degree, a long-standing rivalry, 
the effects of which, in country districts and country towns 
especially, are not yet obliterated by the ubiquitous growth 
of indifference and secularism. Yet are these divisions 
justifiable ? Are they not an affront to that conception 
of the Church, disclosed in the New Testament, which all 
Christians profess to hold ? Are they not also weakening 
to the witness of Christians in an age when this witness, 
consistent and persistent, was never more urgently needed ? 
Such misgivings and regrets have long been in the minds of 
at any rate the leaders among Churchmen, both of the 
Church of England and of the Nonconformist communions. 

The first move towards ‘reunion’ in modern times on the 
part of the Anglican Church was made as far back as 1888, 
with the statement, as a basis of approach, of the articles, 
four in number, composing the famous Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral.t In 1920 these articles were reaffirmed in the 
Lambeth Appeal to all Christian People, wherein a unity 
was envisaged within which ‘ Christian communions now 





* S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d. 

+ They comprise * (a) the Holy Scriptures, as ** containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation ’’ and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith : 
(b) the Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol; and the Nicene Creed, as 
the sufficient statement of the Christian faith; (c) the two Sacraments 
ordained by Christ Himself—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord—aministered 
with unfailing use of Christ’s words of Institution, and of the elements ordained 
by Him ; and (d) the Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of 
its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God 
into the Unity of His Church.’ 
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separated from one another would retain much that has 
long been distinctive in their methods of worship and ser- 
vice.’ In response to the Appeal conversations took place 
between Anglicans and Free Churchmen under official 
auspices and at intervals over a number of years. The 
upshot of these was the publication in 1938 of an ‘ Outline 
of a Reunion Scheme,’ proposing the creation of a new, 
* United Church of England ’ into which existing denomina- 
tions would be absorbed.* It was to a large extent a 
reflection of the scheme for Church unity in South India, 
and shared what many considered to be the latter’s defects. 
In fact the ‘ Outline’ evoked but slight enthusiasm. Convo- 
cation commended it to ‘the careful attention of the Church,’ 
but made no comments. The examination to which it was 
subjected by the Free Church Federal Council, though not 
hostile in tone, was in detail so critical as to amount to 
a negative. The war extinguished further interest. 

The resumption of the conversations in May 1948, under 
the alternate chairmanship of the Bishop of Derby and Dr 
Nathaniel Micklem, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
was brought about in consequence of a sermon preached 
before the University of Cambridge by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on November 3 of the previous year. How, the 
Primate thad asked, shall we begin again ? adding also, 
‘I sense a certain reluctance to begin at all.’ Dr Fisher 
went on to speak of ‘ constitutional ’ schemes which * posit 
between two or more denominations an agreed constitution 
by acceptance of which they become one,’ stating his con- 
viction—in which unquestionably he expressed the mind of 
the Church of England as a whole—that the ‘ constitu- 
tional ’’ method was not in this country the one to be pur- 
sued. The‘ reluctance ’ which he had observed was caused, 
he thought, ‘ partly by fear of that loss of identity which is 
a precious thing to those concerned, partly by fear of com- 
promises the full implications of which cannot be foreseen, 
partly by fear of unfamiliar forms of government, and all 
the time by fear of a written constitution.’ Instead he made 
the bold—to older generations it would have been the 
astounding—suggestion that the Free Churches should 
overcome Anglican scruples on the question of the ministry 
—the thorniest problem—by taking episcopacy ‘ into their 
own system.’ ‘ The Church of England,’ he declared, ‘ has 


* See G. K. A. Bell, ‘Documents on Christian Unity ° (Third Series, 
1930-48), no. 175. 
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not yet found the finally satisfying use of episcopacy in 
practice : nor certainly has the Church of Rome. If non- 
episcopal Churches agree that it must come into the picture, 
could they not take it and try it out on their own ground 
first ?’ The conferences upon which report has lately been 
made have confronted this suggestion, dealing with it not 
in detail, in examination of its many practical difficulties, 
but in principle. The report is now under discussion—as 
yet informal—by Anglicans and Nonconformists through- 
out the country. Informal discussion only: since the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has stated emphatically, in a 
speech which the report quotes, that there will be no 
immediate debates or decisions in Convocation and none 
for at least a year from its publication; and a similar 
interval before the formulation of anything like a final 
judgment may be expected also of the Free Churches. 
Meanwhile forthright comment is welcome and has not 
been lacking on either side, that in the Free Church press 
being noticeably cool. 

Before any possibility of intercommunion can be con- 
sidered there must of course be a sufficient measure of 
agreement concerning what are held to be the funda- 
mentals of the faith. Happily the conversations revealed 
such agreement—at any rate among those who took part 
in them—to be substantial. The interim report, published 
in March 1949, made it known that ‘on the doctrine of 
God the Father, the Person and Work of Christ, the Person 
and mission of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity and the Life 
Everlasting ’ nothing was found which separates any one of 
the communions concerned from another. ‘ All acknow- 
ledge the apostolic faith as contained in the Scriptures and 
expressed in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.’ Differences 
however exist in respect of the authority and use of the 
creeds, some denominations being unwilling to consider 
themselves ‘ bound by the letter of any particular doc- 
trinal formulation.’ Other criticisms commonly voiced 
are that the creeds bear upon them all too obviously the 
marks of the age to which they originally belonged, that 
they promote ‘ legalism ’ of outlook, inhibit liberty of inter- 
pretation in matters of faith and are themselves a source of 
divisions, and that they tend to emphasise the character 
of ‘ faith ’ as a body of doctrines rather than a personal act. 

Further differences are found to exist, as may have been 
expected, on the great Reformation issue of Justification 
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and on the meaning of the Sacraments, differences however 
which do not (one may add) necessarily conform to the 
lines of denominational cleavage. But the real crux of 
the matter has proved to be the problem of the Church’s 
ministry. The main denominations in England would 
certainly not deny that ‘ Order,’ though in some sense 
secondary to ‘ Faith,’ is of very high importance. It is 
indeed remarkable that all Churches have in latter years 
renewed their stress on the ecclesiastical character of Chris- 
tianity and teach with conviction that the Church is integral 
to the Gospel and not, as was so often alleged in the hey- 
day of liberalism, antithetical to it. The idea that the 
Church is and must be an institutionalising and thus a cor- 
ruption of the ‘ free,’ spiritual and humanitarian message 
of Jesus wins little support to-day, especially among the 
younger men. Its following is rather among those who 
stand on the fringes of organised Christianity or at some 
distance from it. But while Nonconformists generally 
would insist on a due Church Order as necessary, they as 
surely deny that the ciaims of any one form of Order, the 
‘ historic episcopate ’ being no exception, can be preferred 
in an exclusive sense. Is any particular institution an 
essential part of Church Order and inseparable from it, or 
does the Gospel ‘ create for itself varied and varying forms 
of ministry’? It is certain that to this question ‘ the over- 
whelming majority of Free Churchmen ’—to quote a lead- 
ing article in the ‘ Methodist Recorder ’—‘ would have no 
doubt about the answer. . .. Many of them would have 
no violent objection to bishops as one part of the Church’s 
ministry, but some of the claims advanced in connection 
with them would find not the faintest echo in their hearts.’ 
This is outspoken, and so far as an Anglican can judge, an 
accurate reflection of Free Church feeling. 

But it could also be said that most Evangelicals within 
the Anglican Communion itself would be in sympathy with 
such scruples. They would point out, with complete 
justice, that whereas the Church of England inherited 
episcopacy at the Reformation in unbroken succession and 
has remained without deviation an episcopal Church, yet 
it has never in its formularies attempted to impose a 
specific doctrine of episcopacy and that Anglo-Catholics in 
insisting on such doctrine cannot, in the light of history, 
maintain that their doing so is a necessity of the Anglican 
position. They might well cite Hooker’s testimony ‘ that 
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if anything in the Church’s government, surely the first 
institution of bishops was from heaven, was even of God, 
the Holy Ghost was the author of it,’ but also that ‘ where 
the Church must needs have some ordained, and neither 
hath nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain ; in case of 
such necessity the ordinary institution of God hath given 
oftentimes, and may give, place,’ or the opinion of a learned 
and representative seventeenth-century High Church divine 
like Archbishop Bramhall, who distinguished between ‘ the 
true nature and essence of a church’ and its ‘ integrity or 
perfection,’ for which episcopacy must certainly be deemed 
requisite.* Thus does a broad tradition of Anglican belief 
itself regard episcopacy as in the highest degree desirable 
for a Christian Church—as of its bene esse—but not, on the 
other hand, as necessiry for its very existence, not of its 
esse. 

Nevertheless not for one moment could the Church of 
England, or any part of the Anglican Communion, consider 
reunion on any other than an episcopal basis. Nor could 
intercommunion, as envisaged in the Archbishop’s sermon, 
become a possibility without the ‘ regularisation’ of the 
Free Church ministries concerned in a manner satisfactory 
to Anglican consciences. It is not that Anglicans wish to 
deny that the Evangelical Free Church ministries are real 
ministries : indeed the Anglican bishops who, under Arch- 
bishop Lang’s leadership, took part in the earlier series of 
conversations, explicitly affirmed their view that ‘ minis- 
tries which imply a sincere intention to preach Christ’s 
Word and administer the Sacraments as Christ ordained, 
and to which authority so to do has been solemnly given by 
the Church concerned, are real ministries of Christ’s Word 
and Sacraments in the Universal Church,’ a pronounce- 
ment which Nonconformists naturally regarded as of the 
most signal importance. The bishops added, however, 
that ‘ ministries, even when so regarded, may be in varying 
degrees irregular or defective.’ + And in Anglican eyes the 
defect or irregularity of the Free Church ministries is their 
lack of the historic episcopal order. t 





* * Works,’ vol. iii, p. 517. 

+ See Bell, ‘ Documents on Christian Unity ’ (First Series, 1920-24), no. 46. 

t~ At the conclusion of the first joint conference in 1925 the Anglican 
representatives expressed the view that Free Church ministers might submit to 
ordination sub conditione, but the idea was ill-received by the Free Church 
Federal Council. See Bell, ‘ Randall Davidson,’ p. 1122. 
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Is it not, then, reasonable to invite Free Churchmen to 
restore the form of their ministry to the original ‘ Catholic ’ 
pattern as, without exception, was perpetuated throughout 
Christendom from very early (if not the earliest) times and 
as still exists for the larger part of the Christian Church to 
this day ? If negotiations were to be undertaken which 
could be brought to a successful conclusion the Church of 
England would impart to one or more of the Nonconformist 
bodies, to the end of intercommunion and, ultimately, of 
corporate union, that which at present they are without. 
The Anglican offer is made in good faith and with a wholly 
irenic purpose. 

There are of course criticisms to be made of the pro- 
posal on a number of grounds. Can intercommunion, it 
may be asked, be regarded as desirable or justifiable so long 
as Christians are not in fact one body ? Is not a common 
participation in the Holy Communion the goal of our 
aspirations rather than a mere means thereto ? Yet surely 
Christians could share in this solemn act—the mark of 
their essential unity—on the basis of their common and 
fundamental Christian convictions, without virtual identity 
of view on all matters of faith or practice. The formal 
intercommunion already achieved between Churches of the 
Anglican Communion and the so-called Old Catholic 
Churches on the Continent was made possible by a mutual 
recognition of one another’s catholicity without suggestion 
of corporate unity or the requirement from either com- 
munion of ‘ the acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacra- 
mental devotion or liturgical practice characteristic of the 
other.’ It has been objected, more weightily, that episco- 
pacy ought not to be considered in isolation from other 
vital elements in the Catholic tradition, catholicity not 
being ensured only by virtue of possession of a ‘ valid’ 
episcopal ministry. On this view episcopacy should be 
given or accepted not simply as an ‘historic’ and con- 
venient form of government but at the emblem and safe- 
guard of full Catholic faith and order. On the other hand 
if the Free Churches could provide assurance not only of 
their integral orthodoxy but also of their readiness to use 
the episcopal ministry with a sufficient understanding of its 
traditional character and function, what more should be 
asked or expected ? To the further objection that inter- 
communion even as a proximate end is itself unsatisfactory 
and that what ought to be boldly attempted straight away 
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is nothing less than corporate reunion it can only be 
answered that conditions in South India, where such a 
union of Churches has in fact been brought about, are 
altogether unlike those which obtain in this country and 
that the immediate obstacles to their realisation are, as Dr 
Fisher has said, as yet insuperable. Unity is most likely 
to be achieved by way of a gradual assimilation of the Free 
Churches to the pattern of Anglican episcopacy ; and this 
could be done, one may hope, without surrender of much 
that is of permanent value in the Nonconformist tradition. 

For intercommunion to be possible on any considerable 
scale—and it is full intercommunion between the Churches 
that the Archbishop envisages—it would be necessary for 
the ministries of the separated Churches to be mutually 
acceptable, so that the Sacraments of one Church should be 
available, without objection on either side, to the faithful 
of another. If this could be achieved we should indeed 
have made very great progress towards the visible oneness 
of Christians in faith and fellowship. But are the non- 
episcopal Churches likely to accept the condition subject to 
. which alone it would be possible for Anglicans to par- 
ticipate with them in their Sacraments ? Would, that is 
to say, the bulk of the ministers of one or more of the 
Evangelical Free Churches be ready to submit themselves 
to episcopal ordination ? It seems to the present writer 
exceedingly doubtful that they would. In the first place 
there still persists among Free Churchmen an old inheri- 
tance of suspicion and dislike of ‘ prelacy,’ and the pro- 
posal that bishops now be introduced as an essential 
ingredient of the Free Church polity would, there is every 
reason to suppose, meet with very little enthusiasm among 
the rank and file. And that aversion te episcopacy which 
has so long been felt has not been lessened by the high 
claims made for the episcopal order by the Tractarians and 
their spiritual descendants since. Thus the ‘ Baptist 
Times ’ in a leading article (Nov. 30, 1950) plainly stated 
that ‘we cannot completely dissociate episcopacy as a 
method of administration from episcopacy as a theory of 
divine grace’: a view in which an influential section of 
Anglican opinion would entirely concur. In the second 
place Free Church ministers have always very resolutely set 
their face against any suggestion of ‘ reordination,’ on the 
grounds that if their ministry is (as a representative body 
of Anglicans has so said) a ‘ real’ ministry then repetition 
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of their ordination is either meaningless or a profanity. 
The idea that their ministry has not hitherto been a true 
and effective one—‘ valid ’ therefore in the most relevant 
sense—they naturally will not discuss. Thus it is on the 
attitude likely to be adopted by the Nonconformist 
ministers themselves that the success of the whole project 
would in a great measure depend. 

Yet not entirely so. On the Anglican side also diffi- 
culties will assuredly be raised. Doubts are certain to be 
voiced whether the Free Churches, were they even to over- 
come their traditional distaste for episcopacy so far as to 
find themselves able ‘ to take it into their system,’ would 
yet do so with—to use the technical theological term—a 
proper intention. Validity, in the matter of Order, depends 
not only on what the Prayer Book calls the ‘form and 
manner,’ i.e. the laying-on of hands with prayer, but also 
upon the desire and purpose to do what the Church ever 
has done in the act of consecration or ordination. ‘ Tactual 
succession and correct formule ’—in the phrase of the Com- 
mittee on Unity of the 1948 Lambeth Conference—are not 
in themselves sufficient for the making of a ‘ catholic and 
apostolic’ ministry. But still wider issues are involved. 
There is an impression, very general among Anglicans, that 
the Free Churches’ evident disinclination to bind them- 
selves by creeds or other such authoritative confessional 
statements of faith has left the way open for all manner of 
aberrations from orthodox belief and practice to make an 
entry. Thus it is feared—whether rightly or wrongly— 
that among Congregationalists, for example, doctiimes 
little different from those of Unitarianism can flourish 
without let or reproof. Before Anglicans generally would 
be prepared for intercommunion they would have to feel 
assured that the faith and practice of the Church or 
Churches taking episcopacy ‘ into their system ’ were such 
as to be in full accord with the type of Christianity for 
which Anglicanism stands. Unimpeachably valid orders 
would otherwise be regarded as of no great consequence. 
The recording of a substantial measure of agreement in 
respect of the faith on the part of carefully selected Church 
spokesmen will of itself hardly dispel this misgiving. 

One must conclude that the time for opening definite 
negotiations along the lines suggested by the Archbishop 
would not seem to have arrived. It is slower to build than 
to demolish and the breaches of Christian unity will take 
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long to close; the serious attempt even to contemplate 
such closure is still of recent date. The union of the South 
Indian Churches took near on thirty years to consummate, 
and the situation in this country is far more complex. 
Theologically, the fact that the Free Churches do not in 
certain important respects adhere to the ‘ Catholic ’ view of 
the Church must be faced. They do not attach import- 
ance to ministerial continuity. If the Gospel be rightly 
taught and the Sacraments duly administered no one form 
of ministry do they hold to be essential. Whether further 
discussion will eventually resolve these difficulties cannot 
be prophesied. But it may be assumed with full con- 
fidence that the Church of England will never wish to press 
the theory of episcopacy of which many of its members 
are most tenacious: it would suffice to prove the Free 
Churches’ soundness of ‘ intention ’ were they to adopt the 
institution as such, with the functions traditionally asso- 
ciated with it. Perhaps the question requiring to be 
investigated in the nearer future—if, that is, the conversa- 
tions are to be continued—is whether acceptance of episco- 
pal ordination could be admitted without implication that 
non-episcopal ordination or ‘ commissioning’ is null and 
void. Whether ‘ mutual assimilation’ of ministries, as in 
the proposed scheme of reunion in Ceylon or as suggested 
in the negotiations between the Church of England in 
Canada and the United Church of Canada, will point the 
way to a solution again can only be surmised. It is, I 
think, to be regretted that the Joint Conference found itself 
—for what reasons precisely it is not stated——‘ unable to 
recommend’ this means of approach. A start at least 
might be made by offering episcopal ordination to those 
Nonconformist ministers who declare themselves desirous 
of ministering, on occasion, in Anglican churches; as, 
reciprocally, Free Church ordination or commissioning 
might be offered to Anglican clergymen where ready to 
accept it. The conference, however, has confined itself in 
the report to setting forth ‘ the kind of policy which it is 
unanimous in regarding as implied by the Archbishop’s 
main suggestion,’ and it is upon this therefore that dis- 
cussion must turn. The road to reunion, as the Bishop of 
Derby has said, will not be an easy one either to find or 
tread. Yet to acquiesce in our divisions and schisms is not 
merely inexpedient. It is wrong. 


B. M. G. REARDON. 











Art. 6—ENGLISH BATTLEFIELDS. 


THE site of Boadicea’s last victory is to be found amid the 
platforms of King’s Cross railway station, but it would 
require an exceptionally well developed eye of faith to 
conjure up that scene. Jerome K. Jerome describes in 
‘Three Men in a Boat’ how, believing it to be the site of 
his ancestral home, he once sat down on Platform 1 to 
ruminate. His ruminations were cut short by having a 
label clapped on his back and being heaved into a luggage 
van. 

I do not recommend copying his example in respect to 
the British queen ; but I do recommend to all who cultivate 
the historic sense that they should explore our English 
battlefields (Welsh, Scottish, and Irish too, for that matter, 
but I am here only concerned with England). This quest 
may be for many an acquired taste, which is only to say 
that many delights lie dormant and unsuspected. If one 
is to explore any battlefields there are some obvious 
advantages to an Englishman in beginning at home. He 
may be sure that he will be following the deeds of his own 
countrymen, perchance of his own family ; that the battle- 
field will be easily accessible, and that the cost will be com- 
paratively slight. I would like to be able to add a fourth 
advantage—namely that the field will be easily found. 
That, alas, is not invariably the case ; but we must leave 
some difficulties to be overcome. Matters may improve in 
this respect, for Lord Halifax has attached his powerful 
support to a movement to mark these fields adequately. 

_* * * * * 

Be that as it may, let us make a brief tour of England, 
in search of the more important fields of battle. 

Starting out from the metropolis, the explorer need not 
go far to find his first battle. Only six miles west of Hyde 
Park Corner, in the grounds of Syon House, he should have 
little difficulty in deciding where, on the day after the 
battle of Brentford, Prince Rupert’s guns were placed that 
obtained a signal victory against the Roundhead barges 
attempting to force their way down the Thames into 
London—surely one of the most curious actions in our 
history. To see it from the Roundhead point of view, if 
you be of that persuasion, you need only go to Kew 
Gardens and look across the river towards Syon House. 
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Those who desire to know where Julius Cesar crossed 
the Thames in the face of a defending army under Cassive- 
launus can find it for themselves with the aid of a punt- 
pole. I meanthat! All they have to do is to hire a punt 
at Halliford, a dozen miles from London, and drift down- 
stream, taking soundings. When they discover the muddy 
bed, some thirteen feet deep, changing abruptly to a gravel 
bed at eight feet, they will know exactly where Coway 
Stakes lie—the spot where Ceesar crossed. 

Now strike north for a dozen miles and you will come 
across an obelisk on Hadley Common, just beyond Barnet, 
which marks, near enough, the place where Warwick the 
Kingmaker lost his life. He had sent his horse to the rear 
and I suspect he got tied up in his spurs while trying to 
run away on foot. His death resulted in a change of 
dynasty, from Lancastrian to Yorkist. But we are told 
‘ battles settle nothing.’ 

Hertfordshire also boasts of two other famous battle- 
fields, First and Second St Albans (though they were both 
ignored in a recent historical pageant). In the first battle 
Warwick ‘ won his spurs’ rather in the guise of a scout- 
master in a boy-scout stalking game. But the very small- 
ness of the area covered has this advantage, that one can 
stand on the abbey gateway alongside the old monk of 
St Albans and read this eyewitness’s graphic description 
of the fight. Every detail can be followed. At that 
street-corner yonder where now stands a bank, perished 
the Duke of Somerset, the King’s right-hand man, while a 
few yards farther on to the left of the market one can see 
through the mind’s eye the tree under which the poor King 
Henry VI is sitting surrounded by a howling mob of Yorkist 
soldiery, wringing his hands and crying: ‘ For shame, for 
shame, to treat your anointed king so!’ 

If First St Albans is a primitive sort of battle, the 
second battle is the reverse; it is essentially modern, 
covering several miles of front. It is consequently not so 
good for the sightseer. Here Queen Margaret of Anjou— 
‘ that pestilential Frenchwoman,’ I think Sir Charles Oman 
calls her—knocked the great Earl of Warwick for six. In 
consequence she had the situation in her hands and the 
capital at her mercy; but, doubtless remembering that 
‘ battles settle nothing ’ she did nothing about it, and the 
Kingmaker got there first—and made a king. 


Vol, 289.—WNo. 588. p 
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Now let us take a glance to the south of London. 
Sussex by the Sea provides a brace of famous battles. 
Hastings one cannot miss, the guides will see to that, but 
these guides will concentrate on the abbey rather than on 
the battle; which is a pity, for despite the fact that the 
abbey pinpoints the battlefield there are half a dozen or 
more theories as to the precise position taken up by 
Harold on that fateful 14th of October, which battle 
settled whether Saxon or Norman should rule this land. 

The terraced grounds round the abbey have altered the 
lie of the land at Hastings and made it somewhat difficult 
to envisage the battle. Not so Lewes, where, apart from 
the racecourse grandstand, the ground is almost exactly 
as it was 700 years ago. You can easily follow the steep 
path by which Simon de Montfort led his army on to the 
down’s summit—a perfect parade-ground which must have 
delighted his heart, for de Montfort was the perfect 
sergeant-major. Every feature is still here. You have 
only to gaze or run down that semi-precipice down which 
Prince Edward’s horsemen charged, to understand why it 
took the future Edward I the rest of the day to collect and 
lead back his scattered troops. You will then dismiss the 
facile criticisms of the historians writing in their studies. 
The only thing that has disappeared is the windmill up 
which Richard of Cornwall, brother of King Henry III 
and known as the King of the Romans, took refuge. 
Picture him perched high up in the mill while the victorious 
London troops below bellow at him like a pack of hounds 
baying at a fox up a tree, ‘Come down, King of the 
Romans.’ And, like our fox, he eventually had to come 
down. A _ grotesque scene. All this is only twenty 
minutes walk from the town of Lewes. 

Now let us strike west. Berkshire gives us the two 
battles of Newbury. The first was marked by the pathetic 
death of the illustrious Lord Falkland, the Philip Sidney of 
his day. Unfortunately the gap in the hedge through 
which he deliberately galloped to his death has disappeared, 
and the obelisk to his memory has been placed about as 
far from the scene of his death as it well could. The second 
battle, on the opposite side of the town, was a rather untidy 
and formless one as far as the actual fighting is concerned, 
but for the soldier its strategy is exceptionally interesting. 
Moreover, the medieval Donnington Castle adds a note of 
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the picturesque to the scene. Till quite recently one 
could stand on the tower top, in imagination alongside 
King Charles I and Colonel Boys, whilst the governor of 
the castle points out to his king the progress of the fight. 
So impressed with his coolness and efficiency was the 
monarch that he dubbed him Sir John Boys on the spot. 

But Berkshire can boast a more eminent battle than 
either of the two Newburys—Ashdown, where Alfred first 
defeated the Danes. The site is, however, controversial, 
and as Wiltshire also claims it, though half-heartedly, I 
will give it a miss and pass on into the rival county. 

Wiltshire is pre-eminent as regards battles (as in much 
else), for it can be called the cockpit of Anglo-Saxon 
England. No less than seven recorded battles were fought 
there in Saxon days, of which three proved supremely 
important. One of them, Ellandun, settled the crown of 
England on the house of Wessex, where it still remains, 
although ‘ battles settle nothing.” One, Mount Badon, 
gave half a century’s respite to the Christian Britons from 
their pagan invaders. A third, Ethandun, converted the 
pagan Danes to Christianity—a faith in which they have 
been settled ever since. But ‘ battles settle nothing.’ The 
sites of all these fields are however conjectural, and I regret- 
fully pass on, with the observation that some may find it a 
nice piece of detective work to try and ferret them out. 

I cannot, however, leave Wiltshire without mentioning 
Roundway Down, at once the most complete and most 
spectacular Cavalier victory of the Civil War. Stand on 
Oliver’s Castle—itself an interesting Iron Age camp—and 
picture to yourself a mob of Roundheads galloping away 
from the pursuing Cavalier horse with that awful precipice 
in front of them. No wonder the ditch at its foot is known 
as Bloody Ditch. 

The West Country ? Like a famous racehorse, it is a 
case of Sedgemoor first and the rest nowhere. (My apologies 
to Norton St Philip, a nice little battle in miniature, centred 
around ‘ the oldest inn in England,’ or one of them !) 

Sedgemoor is one of the most elusive of battlefields. 
A friend of mine, a soldier accustomed to map-reading, 
set out to visit it, armed with the one-inch ordnance map. 
I think the map proved more a hindrance than a help, and 
he came away at the end of the day without ever finding 


the field where ‘ King Monmouth’ nearly won a crown. 
P2 
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But the battle ‘ settled his hash.’ The events of that day, 
or rather night, are still green in the local memory. 

Topographically one would suppose the centre of the 
island to be richer in battlefields than any other part. And 
this is largely true. A circle with a radius of thirty miles 
will cover Tewkesbury, Evesham, Worcester, Edgehill, 
Naseby, and Bosworth! At Tewkesbury ‘that pestilential 
woman’ Queen Margaret handed over the command to 
the Duke of Somerset (son of the man who perished at St 
Albans). Perhaps she had lost something of the fire of 
youth, but she could not have done worse, for Somerset 
exhibited more rancour towards one of his own people than 
towards the enemy. But such things are apt to happen in 
civil war. The course of this battle is not very easy to 
follow owing to the increase in the number of trees and the 
disappearance of ditches. However, there is still the 
Bloody Meadow. Be not content with the battle itself, 
but follow up to Tewkesbury Abbey, that grand old pile, 
less than half a mile behind the Lancastrian lines. Some- 
where on the way you have passed unwittingly the scene 
of the death of the young Prince Edward, legal heir to the 
throne. If the battle had gone the other way we might 
still have the house of Lancaster on the throne. 

At Evesham our old serjeant-major friend Simon de 
Montfort met hisend. Like Margaret, he had lost his fire ; 
but he had every excuse, for he was an old man. Even so 
he should not have let himself be shut up in that great bend 
of the river Avon. The mistake cost him his life—and the 
country parliamentary government for over a century. So 
that battle settled comparatively little! The course of 
the battle is easy to follow on the ground, and you can dip 
your hands or feet in Simon’s * Well,’ where he met his 
end—that is if you can find it; the spot is marked—by a 
few old tins. 

Worcester was scarcely ‘ a crowning mercy ’ for it only 
kept the crown away for a short nine years. Never mind ; 
you can still stand where we know King Charles stood 
twice, on the tower of Worcester Cathedral, and follow the 
course of the battle. Or if you are a Roundhead you can 
do the same from Powick church tower. The ground in 
between is flat and featureless water meadows. But what 
redeems this battle from the charge of dullness is its unique 
feature in English warfare of being the scene of two river 
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crossings in the face of the enemy. Bridges were thrown 
by Lambert at the mouth of the Teme and by Cromwell 
over the Severn. They happened to be within a few yards 
of one another and both can be examined from the left 
bank of the Severn. Although we know the site of Crom- 
well’s bridge to within a few yards, I defy anyone to detect 
signs of the ramp that must have been dug in the steep far 
bank of the river. 

The centre of the battle of Edgehill (which really did 
settle nothing at all and need never have been fought) is 
now Government land, so you must satisfy yourself with a 
distant view. Here also you have the choice of the 
Cavalier observation point in the tower on top of Edgehill 
or Kineton church-tower behind the Roundhead lines. 
Each is equally distant from the field, but will give a good 
general idea of the terrain. We have reached an epoch 
when ‘ perspective glasses ’ were used in battle, and your 
view, whichever observation post you adopt, will have 
been shared by one of the participants. A memorial stone 
has recently been erected over the main grave-pit in the 
centre of the field, and on the anniversary of the battle last 
October Lord Willoughby de Broke unveiled another on the 
edge of the field on the Kineton—Edgehill road. So there is 
no need to be deflected to the other memorial on the slopes 
of Edgehill, which in fact celebrates the battle of Waterloo. 

Northamptonshire boasts of Naseby, on the central 
watershed of England. It is an isolated spot, but a column 
near the road marks the centre of the field, though it only 
purports to mark where Cromwell charged. I do not 
think it does this correctly, but it is not as far out as the 
obelisk on the ridge-top a good mile from the field which 
purports to mark the battle. Hedges and copses have 
altered a good deal, so local information would be welcome. 
All that I managed to get was misleading ; I was shown the 
oak-tree up which Prince Rupert (or Cromwell) hid! But 
consult the vicar of Naseby. Well, this battle settled the 
Civil War all right. 

Bosworth Field in Leicestershire settled the Wars of the 
Roses all right—also it settled the Tudors on the throne, 
else we should never have known the Elizabethan Age, the 
golden age of our history (that is, if you are a Protestant). 
I like this field. There is a farm-house conveniently near 
to King Richard’s well. This is fortunate, for you might 
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otherwise spend a long time in looking for it in vain. 
Standing near by, one can understand why Richard, that 
great and gallant king, cried out: ‘A horse! A horse! 
My kingdom for a horse!’ It is quite simple. His own 
horse get completely bogged, so he called for another. 
Another was not forthcoming, so he lost his life—and 
kingdom to boot. For the loss of a horse a kingdom was 
lost. It fits exactly the old tag : 


For the loss of a horse a battle was lost. 
For the loss of a battle a kingdom was lost. 


That bog can still be detected. There is a ploughed field 
near, where, if you are lucky, you may root up a cannon- 
ball. 

Proud Salopia contains two battlefields, Shrewsbury 
and Blore Heath. Both are well marked, Shrewsbury by 
the church built over the main grave-pit, Blore Heath by 
a cross erected to the gallant Lord Audley, which is placed 
with strange precision on the very spot where he fell, in the 
middle of a field. O si sic omnia! It is however in 
danger of disintegration. The brook below the field of 
course ‘ran red with blood for three days’; but such 
things leave me cold. The course of Shrewsbury is clear ; 
you must ignore the three clay-pits that proved Sir James 
Ramsay’s undoing. They were dug years after the battle. 

We must push north. Lancashire must yield pride of 
place to Yorkshire, which, as befits its size, ranks first as a 
battle owner: Wakefield, Towton, Battle of the Standard, 
Stamford Bridge, Marston Moor, besides five lesser ones. 
What a galaxy of names! Two of them, Towton and 
Marston Moor, were the biggest fought in England. Towton 
is the easiest of any battles to follow. The ground has not 
changed much. Go on a cold, snowy February day and 
you might almost imagine you were back in 1461. If you 
can decipher the inscription on the dilapidated battle 
memorial you will be cleverer than I. 

The other giant, Marston Moor, is also easily followed, 
that is if you post yourself on the Roundhead hill in May or 
June, for the buttercups on the old heath will then clearly 
indicate the line of demarkation. The Roundheads were 
on cornland, the Cavaliers on the heath. The ditch 
dividing them can be traced almost throughout its length. 
The field is well marked but again by a stone erected to the 
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memory of an individual (Cromwell, of course), not to the 
heroes of the battle on both sides. Incidentally I doubt 
if Cromwell ever got within 1,000 yards of this memorial. 
If they wished it to mark some spot where we know Crom- 
well trod, it should be put by the cottage in Tockwith 
where Oliver spent a considerable portion of the battle, 
suffering from a bullet wound in the back of his neck. 

The Battle of the Standard, or Northallerton, is better 
marked by a monument than any other in the country, 
which is just as well, as the only map I know of the battle 
turns it upside down. Stamford Bridge has a notice board 
on the site of the old bridge. A notice board not a 
memorial: it relates to the fishing rights in the river! 
However, the inhabitants may be able to direct you to 
the spot, as a pageant was held there not many years 
ago. You can do a little detective work on the northern 
bank tracing the old track by which our Harold must have 
approached the field. Thought for today! If our Harold, 
instead of the Norwegian Harold, had been killed by an 
arrow that day we might now be speaking Norwegian. 
Battles settle nothing! 

As we approach the Tweed we get on to delicate ground. 
For when is a battle not a battle ? Answer, when it’s a 
border foray. But when is that? Was Otterburn? This 
is controversial, so I will omit it, and deal with two battles 
only, Neville’s Cross and Flodden Field. Durham Cathedral 
is exactly one thousand yards from the edge of the battle- 
field of Neville’s Cross, but you will not be incommoded 
by Durham pilgrims to the field. This is odd, for it may 
be described as an ecclesiastical battle. For the Archbishop 
of York collected the army that so signally defeated King 
David II of Scotland, and the clergy of the cathedral pro- 
cessed to the battlefield, carrying the banner of the patron 
saint of Durham, St. Cuthbert. They settled themselves 
down on a hillock known as Maiden’s Bower, 1,200 yards 
from the cathedral, and just behind the Scottish lines. A 
shrewd spot, for during the battle, in the intervals of their 
prayers and psalms, they were able to signal to their friends 
on the cathedral tower the course of the battle. The fight 
is in one sense marked, for the ancient Neville’s Cross is at 
a crossroads quite near the field, but this is a mere co- 
incidence, for the cross was erected before, not after, the 
battle was fought or thought of. 
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Last of all, Flodden Field. This is prominently marked 
with an obelisk. But I must confess that at my first visit 
I left without obtaining a clear perception of the position 
of the two armies, without which no intelligent idea of the 
battle could be obtained. This battle, apart from its in- 
herent importance, is of exceptional tactical and strategical 
interest, and it cannot possibly be digested in a short time. 
But both tactics and strategy can be followed from a 
position in the centre of the Scottish ridge, provided of 
course you have got your facts right, for there is still 
dispute as to them. Incidentally no Scot need feel 
ashamed of this battle. Tactically it was not as great a 
victory as Marston Moor, for instance, in which the Scots 
took part. The really sad part for Scotland was the 
slaughter of its nobility in the battle. At the least that 
indicates a spirit of ‘ no surrender.’ 

* * * * * 

In conclusion, let me beg of the martial-minded to re- 
member that just as charity begins at home, so should the 
exploration of historic sites. Go to Thermopyle by all 
means, but not before you have been to Hastings. 


A. H. BURNE. 


P.S.—I hinted earlier in this article that Lord Halifax’s 
encouragement might lead to an improvement in the mark- 
ing and indication of our battlefields. ‘There are now good 
prospects of something being achieved. The Ministry of 
Works, the Historical Association, and the Standing Con- 
ference for Local History have all interested themselves in 
the project, and as a start a sort of Pilot Scheme has been 
evolved. By this scheme three battlefields which particu- 
larly require marking will be taken in hand. They are 
Lewes, Sedgmoor, and Bosworth Field. The Rural Com- 
munity Councils in whose areas these battlefields lie have 
agreed to take action in the matter. 

The idea is that there shall be a conspicuous stone or 
mark somewhere near the centre of the field; and also, 
where no metalled road traverses the battlefield, a sign- 
post or other indication of the direction and distance of 
the battlefield will be erected at the nearest convenient 
spot on the metalled road. 

The matter is already in hand at Lewes and it is ex- 
pected that the other two localities will shortly follow suit. 





Art. 7—THE RHONDDAS IN THE ’EIGHTIES. 


THE ‘ Rhonddas’ is the name given to two valleys situated 
in the heart of the South Wales Coalfield and running in a 
north-westerly direction from Porth, a mining town about 
15 miles north-west of Cardiff. They are named respec- 
tively Rhondda fawr * (big Rhondda) and Rhondda fach * 
(little Rhondda) ; the first about 11 miles long, while the 
Rhondda fach extends for about 7 miles; each petering 
out into higher ground + and separated by a ridge of 
mountain about 1,700 feet above sea-level at the upper end 
and sloping down to 1,100 feet at Porth. 

The Rhonddas are narrow, the Rhondda fach in parti- 
cular. In their pristine condition, except where here and 
there they broaden out, there was just room enough for the 
rivers to course their way through, and very little flat and 
fertile ground was available along their bed. In the 
narrower parts space for roads and railways had sometimes 
to be hewn out of the hillsides ; and in some instances the 
rivers were built over to provide room for the surface 
equipment of collieries. 

Prior to 1840 the valleys were but sparsely populated, 
the chief industry being farming; pasture-land mainly 
and not much corn-growing. Root crops were indispen- 
sable and raised in abundance. The farmhouses were 
built where a water supply was available, close to the 
rivers or at points on the hillsides where perennial springs 
issue from the Pennant Sandstone which forms the high 
ground. Sheep roamed the hills «ad found a skimpy 
sustenance among the coarse grass . 1d abundant bracken. 
Lime was got from the nearest kiln many miles distant, 
usually in exchange for coal dug by the farmers from out- 
crops on their land. The coal from these outcrops was of a 
very good quality and ideal for household use ; being semi- 
bituminous, it was easily ignited, gave good heat, was long- 
lasting, and left little ash. During the closing decades 
of the eighteenth century coal was being carried from the 
Rhondda fawr to Aberdare on horseback, a distance of 





* ‘Fawr’ pronounced nearly as ‘ vowr’; ‘ fach,’ ‘vach’ as ‘Bach’; f 
in Welsh is always soft and pronounced ‘ev’ as in every. 

t E.g. Carn Moesau, the highest Pennant scarp in the coalfield, 1,969 feet 
above sea-level. 
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12 miles.* The price per bag, commonly termed a horse- 
load and weighing nearly 2 cwt., was 1$d.; but by 1840 
it was 6d. to 9d. 

Until the Dinas colliery was opened between 1836 and 
1840 the sylvan quietude of the Rhonddas was undis- 
turbed. The valleys were densely wooded, and it is re- 
lated that the numerous brown squirrels could travel for 
miles in the tree-tops without need of descending. In the 
open spaces cattle browsed, and purling brooks well 
stocked with speckled trout meandered on their way 
seawards. 

Villages were few, and comprised the indispensables of 
rural life, e.g. the provision stores, the shoemaker and 
itinerant tailor, with blacksmith and wheelwright shops ; 
a tavern, a chapel, and school. The cottages were roofed 
with straw thatch or with flag-stones } inch to ? inch 
thick ; and their ivy-covered walls added charm to the 
scene. At the inn the toiler quenched his thirst, smoked 
his pipe, and swapped gossip as he relaxed after his 
labours. 


Into this Arcadian bliss came the despoiler.t There 


was a demand in the outside world for coal, and coal must 
be found. The speculator with money arrived, and spent 
it in the search. The coal outcrops were opened up by 
drivages into the seams. Pits were sunk in the hope of dis- 
covering more and still richer seams. In the earlier years 
these pits were shallow, and worked chiefly the Rhondda 
house-coals, the most valuable being the No. 3 Rhondda 
seam. 

Following close on the canal era came the railways, 
which were laid through the Rhonddas in the 1840-50 
decade. Along these much of the coal was conveyed to the 
nearest seaport, the remainder being used locally and else- 
where inland. The population increased. The existence 
of the ‘ steam’ coals in the Rhonddas, of which there had 
been considerable doubt, was proved in 1853 by a pit sunk 
at Treherbert, which found the ‘ steams ’ at a depth of 125 
yards. This was the signal for a spate of pit-sinking. 
Thousands of stone houses were built from the Pennant 





* * Memoirs of the Geological Survey,’ Sheet 248, page 2. 
+ Perhaps the least objectionable of the abusive epithets used by the 
Socialists when describing the former coal-owners. 
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sandstone, of which there was inexhaustible supply easily 
quarried from the hill-side. In addition, the erection of 
public-houses, police stations, schools, chapels, and halls 
provided employment for all the labour available. Gas and 
water supplies were privately owned. Business houses pro- 
vided the necessaries of life—food, clothing, etc. The 
restful valleys became alive with industry ; the bumping of 
coal-wagons, the shriek of locomotives, the pit hooters 
signalling various hours, the unceasing throb of pit venti- 
lating machinery, and the roar of the exhaust from the 
winding-engines as they drew their cargoes from the depths 
were part and parcel of the new life. Gradually the woods 
were depleted, the squirrel disappeared, and pit refuse was 
tipped in great heaps over the land adjacent to the pits ; 
and a film of dust spread over the district. Sometimes 
these heaps took fire—a smouldering fire almost impossible 
to quench—which emitted most objectionable fumes. The 
trout vanished from the streams polluted by pit water, 
refuse, and sewage. As time went on, the slag was hauled 
to the hill-tops by various means, and there they became an 
increasing eyesore ; and in some measure a menace to the 
safety of those who dwelt below. 

But these activities could not continue indefinitely. 
A coal-mine is not a factory, and coal-mining is a robber 
industry. You take away that which can never be re- 
placed. And so in time the seams are worked out and 
the workers must seek ‘ fresh woods and pastures new.’ 
The tradespeople and the innkeepers reap a leaner harvest 
than hitherto, but in most cases are sufficiently prosperous 
to bid goodbye to their dusty environment for ever. The 
colliery owner, who may have resided all this time among 
his work-people, would in all probability pack up and leave 
for greater comfort or further ventures elsewhere. 

It was natural, therefore, that colliers as a class were 
migratory, moving from place to place—to localities where 
new pits were being sunk. These changes they accepted as 
incidental to their vocation. They did not set up a howl of 
protest when a pit closed down. Their common sense 
convinced them that since the sinking and opening out of 
pits is costly, the owners do not abandon them for fun 
or for the purpose of starving the workers. In the eighties 
the peak of coal-mine development in the Rhonddas had 
been reached, and the population became so congested 
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that in almost every household there were lodgers— 
strangers from mid and west Wales, Gloucester, and 
Somerset—who arrived to share in the abundant work and 
good pay at the collieries. The weekly charge was 2s. 6d. 
or 3s. 6d. For the half-crown he—the lodger—got lodging, 
attendance, and the whole of his washing. For 3s. 6d. 
potatoes or tea was added. 

The congestion did not abate with the years, and in 
1901 the density in the Rhondda fawr was 6,400 persons 
to the square mile; while in the Rhondda fach, taking 
only the land actually built upon, it was 26,240 persons 
to the square mile, with 82 females to 100 males of all 
ages.* 

Ferndale was then, as now, the largest village in the 
Rhondda fach, and was the centre for the enterprise of 
the firm of D. Davis & Sons, who, in the first instance, 
sank the No. 1, or Old pit as it was called, to work the 
much-valued No. 3 Rhondda seam, which here proved 
unworkable. It was decided to sink to the lower or steam 
coal measures; and the celebrated 4-feet seam was 
struck at 280 yards depth. That was in 1862, and marked 


the beginning of a period of activity until in the middle 
eighties the annual output from the Ferndale pits alone 
was over 800,000 tons.+ 


There was a sameness about life in the Rhondda 
villages. This was inevitable. Nearly everybody de- 
pended upon one chief industry, coal-mining. Pit head- 
gears, tall chimney-stacks, and rubbish tips met the gaze 
in any direction; and schools, taverns, and halls were 
sometimes in proximity thereto and shared the nuisance 
of smoke and dust. Long rows of houses, rising tier above 
tier, lined the valley sides; and although often built on 
steep slopes, were of good material and provided mutual 
support.[ They stood the test of time and weather such 
as might well put to shame the more pretentious dwellings 
of the present generation. The people’s wants were much 
alike, and so also, generally speaking, were their habits. 
In religion Nonconformity was predominant ; Methodists 





* Sir D. Lleufer Thomas at the British Association Convention, 1920. 
+ The South Wales Coal Annual. 


¢ They were five-roomed cottages, built at an average cost of 140/. and 
rented at 4s. to 5s. weekly. 
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Baptists, and Independents took special pride in their 
places of worship, to the building and upkeep of which they 
cheerfully and liberally subscribed. The people were 
mostly Welsh-speaking. Chapel discipline was stern and 
unbending, as the young folk who may have strayed from 
the narrow path found to their cost when the senior deacon 
at a ‘ Cwrdd eglwys ’ (church meeting) delivered judgment. 
Justice not mercy, punishment not forgiveness, was the 
implicit dogma of the stalwart patriarchs of those days. 
The antipathy to such aids to the singing as organ or 
harmonium had not quite died. ‘ Frivolous and an offence 
to the Most High,’ they said, conveniently sidetracking the 
Bible. In this contest of wills the younger generation pre- 
vailed and a harmonium would be installed. The deacons 
took their defeat badly, and I remember one of them who 
showed his petulance by giving the instrument a kick when- 
ever he passed it. Another, when asked by the senior 
deacon to lead in prayer, scowled and, pointing to the 
harmonium, said, ‘ Ask him.’ 

People provided their own pleasures and entertain- 
ment. Chapel-going folk saw to the careful training of 
their children, and singing, reciting, and essay-writing 
(generally on some Bible topic) were encouraged at com- 
petitive meetings. The prizes ranged from 6d. to 5s. 

Musical festivals, preaching festivals (usually termed 
‘big meetings’), and Eisteddfodau were institutions of 
first-rate importance and demanded much preparation 
from the participants. The ‘big meetings’ embraced 
Sunday and Monday, and the preachers who graced these 
occasions were often booked two or three years in advance. 

I remember in the middle ’eighties much preparation 
for the Welsh National Eisteddfod and the strenuous 
training in the test-pieces set for competing choirs. The 
conductor of the Rhondda fach choir was himself a singer 
of repute who rejoiced in the appellation Eos Dar (Dare 
nightingale). He was a disciplinarian and a stickler for 
hard work. He tolerated no dummies, and absence from 
practice laid the member open to dismissal. Praise he 
doled out niggardly. Perhaps that was why, when it did 
come, it was highly appreciated. For the Dare nightin- 
gale’s standard was high. 

Sunday-schools were well attended by young and old. 
Their annual turn-out was made in concert, usually on 
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August bank holiday, each school preceded by the beautiful 
banner bearing its name. After parading the streets, each 
school dispersed to its own place, where tea and cake were 
awaiting in plenty. The day usually ended with games 
and scrambling for fruit and sweets. After service on 
Sunday evenings young people thronged the streets, 
strolling in batches to and fro and exchanging good- 
humoured banter with the opposite sex. There was 
seldom rowdyism or horse-play. After an hour or so, 
further purposeless walking ceased and the streets became 
quiet. 

The annual visits of Sanger’s circus and Bostock and 
Wombwell’s menagerie were great attractions, and their 
parades through the streets drew large crowds. Poole’s 
Myriorama was always a delight and an education, but 
came too seldom. Cantatas, oratorios, and concerts were 
well patronised ; and portable wood buildings gave itin- 
erant actors opportunity to play ‘ Maria Martin,’ ‘ East 
Lynne,’ ‘ Proof.’ ‘ The Silver King,’ etc.: admission 2d. 
and 3d., with reserved seats 6d. 

The eating-houses were favourite haunts of the male 
element who were not tavern frequenters. These places 
were of two grades: the more imposing, called coffee 
taverns, sold tea, coffee, cocoa, milk, with chocolate on 
rare occasions and differing in name only from cocoa. 
Ice-cream was unknown. The South Italian invasion had 
barely begun, and the ‘Stop me and buy one’ had not 
penetrated the Rhonddas. The lowlier grade eating-house 
charged 3d. for a good fill-up of hot faggots, or peasoup 
whose basis was beef and bacon. A variant often pre- 
ferred was bread pudding or rice pudding, both replete 
with currants and raisins and sold in chunks at a penny. 
Sweet biscuits were 4d. a lb., and the very best quality 6d. 
to 8d. 

The folk who were not chapel-goers were catered for 
by the public-houses. There was much drinking. In 
Ferndale, where I lived in the ’eighties, there were then 
five inns, and I recall hearing an innkeeper declaring it a 
lean Saturday if takings dropped below 35017. The best 
beer was 3d. a pint and a second grade 2d. Tobacco was 
ls. 3d. per quarter lb. The cigarette habit was in its 


infancy ; the smoker bought his cigarette-paper and rolled 
his own. 
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Pay was fortnightly, and on these Saturdays disreput- 
able scenes were common. I quote *: ‘ To secure a drink 
you have to push and elbow others and almost fight your 
way to the bar. There you would shout for a pint. By- 
and-by you may get it, but not a clean pot. Oh no! just 
emptied, and often not quite that, after some other fellow. 
The leavings-slops are used over again. You must never 
let go of your pot until you have done with it. If you do, 
someone else will drink the contents, and that means the 
start of a row. Most of the fights start in this way. 
Again, you may or may not get the right change. When 
you protest, a tough barman will treat your case and you 
may wake up outside the premises.’ 

Scenes even more sordid were not unknown. Women 
under the influence of drink quarrelled ; and, incited by 
the men-folk, would fight each other, usually by digging 
their nails into the other’s face and pulling handfuls of 
hair. Some, more skilled, used their fists like men. I 
remember several such bouts where the men formed a 
ring and the women doffed their jackets. These brutish 
displays occurred as a rule on the Monday following pay- 
day. 

The boon of Sunday closing in Wales saved the ’eighties 


from the deplorable orgies formerly prevalent on the 
Sabbath. 


School fees ranged between 2d. and 5d. weekly according 
to the standard. The need for a sound grounding in the 
three Rs was stressed. Geography and history were taught 
in the third standard, and in the forth the arithmetic of 
weights and measures. In the fifth and sixth we were 
dosed with fractions, the Rule of Three, interest, profit and 
loss, percentages, and proportional parts ; with algebra and 
Euclid following in the seventh. Grammar consisted of 
parsing and analysis of words and sentences, and increasing 
in difficulty for the top classes. 

The reading lesson was prominent in all standards. 
Those admirable books ‘ The Royal Readers’ were used for 
general reading. The daily newspaper was often requisi- 
tioned. Reports of the Egyptian war and Tel-el-kebir, the 
murder of President Garfield, ete., were read in detail. I 
have a vivid recollection of our master taking the reading 





* Told me by a customer. 
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lesson. We stood round his armchair, in which he reclined 
while in turn we read the day’s news. The Phoenix Park 
murder trials filled columns of the press at the time, and the 
proceedings were read every word. Such practice was 
valuable because of the many strange words and the fresh 
combinations met with ; and it kept us boys fully informed 
in the news of the period. Furthermore, the master was a 
keen listener, and any passage clumsily rendered had to be 
gone over again. 

There were two forms of the geography lesson that 
delighted most of us: the first when we stood before a map 
of the world or a continent. A boy was asked to point 
out the position of a town, river, or other feature named 
by the teacher. If he succeeded he earned the right to 
put a question himself. Those of us who liked this business 
would look up the most outlandish localities for names to 
put forward. Our triumph was complete when we had the 
class stumped and none able to answer. 

The second form was when the lesson became anec- 
dotal. The teacher, instead of drumming us with a list 
of capes or other things, would talk of some foreign country 
where figs, plantains, melons, tamarinds, and the bread- 
fruit could be had for the trouble of picking. Now we 
longed for a meal of them! The teacher’s account of what 
seemed to us an Australian paradise, where one could ride 
untrammelled over trackless pastures to oversee the great 
flocks of sheep, fired me with the resolve that I would be 
there before I reached twenty. In those days many 
thousands availed themselves of the Assisted Passages to 
Australia sponsored by the Government ; and many lived 
to regret bitterly the step taken. 

This kind of teaching inevitably influenced one’s 
private reading, and in the intervals of reading the weekly 
instalments of ‘Tom Wildrake’s Schooldays,’ more solid 
fare was provided by books of travel. My first book, 
bought with my saved-up pence, was ‘A Ride to Khiva,’ 
by Colonel Fred Burnaby. More enjoyable were Bruce’s 
* Travels in Abyssinia,’ Mungo Park in the Niger country, 
Speke and Grant’s journeyings in equatorial Africa. Any 
stories of hardship while crossing Sahara; from south to 
north Australia; encounters with bandits of Spain and 
Italy ; the pirates of the Spanish Main—all were eagerly 
devoured, and always one longed for more. 
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Punishment by the headmaster consisted of * cross my 
knee’ or a caning on the hands, the quota being two to 
six strokes. Corporal punishment was not reserved to the 
head ; and the class teachers dealt with us as and when 
they thought fit. Boys’ ears were very convenient to haul 
the owner from his seat with the minimum of effort. This 
was varied by a box on the ear which caused that side of 
one’s head to hum for some time after the blow; or a 
substantial ruler to rap the knuckles or test the skull of 
a delinquent. I am far from suggesting that such treat- 
ment was usual. Mostly the teachers were very decent, 
but the power to punish was there. In those days neither 
parents nor children were milksops, and when a boy was 
thrashed he bore it gamely and without fuss. 

The games played were marbles, whip-tops, and hand- 
ball. These were not confined to the youngsters, but 
were played, regardless of season, by youths and adults 
alike. A smooth wall for ball-playing was always welcome, 
whether the cemented pine-end of a public-house or of a 
chapel mattered not. Those were not the days of steam- 
rollers and tarmac. Roads were generally in a very bad 
state, and boys’ knuckles, with ingrained dirt mixed with 
blood-stains, spoke eloquently of the passion for marble- 
playing. Trundling of hoops was a popular pastime, and 
other games were tip-cat, rounders, bando (humble relative 
of hockey), and skittles. 


Saturday was a day on which schoolboys invaded the 
pit timber-yard, each with a sack. The pit timber-men 
in those days dressed the timbers required for roof support 
on the yard ; and the chips made in the process were free 
for anyone who cared to carry them away. 

Saturday afternoon found boys busy at the shops de- 
livering goods, running errands, and making themselves 
generally useful. Shops seldom closed before eight or nine 
o’clock, and on Saturday it was eleven when the shutters 
were put up. It was also the time of stop-tap. It was 
not uncommon for grocers to deliver goods beyond mid- 
night on Saturdays, and boys had the time of their lives 
riding in the shop carts as they went their rounds. For this 
work they were paid, often in kind. 

Boys entered the pits at twelve years, none too early 


to please the young enthusiasts, who had long looked 
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forward to the day when school would be done with and, 
in their duck trousers, with food-box, tea-jack, and lamp, 
they could set out to earn their living. The 8s. or 10s. a 
week earned would ensure them a shilling pocket-money 
on pay-day. Usually a boy worked with his father or 
grown-up brother ; failing these, he was put in the charge 
of some competent and trustworthy acquaintance. (Until 
near the close of the ’eighties there was no legal restriction 
on the number of hours boys remained underground.) 
The pit-cages were open-ended—no fence or gate—and so 
the youngsters, when ascending or descending the pit, 
were placed in the centre of the cage and their elders 
posted themselves at the open ends. 

The pits were gassy and dusty. During the ‘eighties 
explosions in the Rhonddas claimed about 250 victims, the 
major disasters being Penygraig (1880) 101 deaths, Maerdy 
(1885) 90 deaths, and Cwtch (1887) 37 deaths. 

It was sad to see men with fearfully disfigured faces, 
the results of burns by gas or gunpowder. Blue scars, 
caused by cuts being allowed to heal without cleaning, 
were common and attracted even less notice than did 
wooden legs and empty sleeves. Pit accidents were 
numerous, and the village folk knew at a glance whether 
the victim was alive or had ‘ met his end ’ as they put it, 
but in Welsh. If alive, the bier, or stretcher, carried 
shoulder high, bore a double load; the person beneath 
cushioning the injured man and to some extent easing 
the jolts in carrying. He also guarded the sufferer, per- 
haps writhing in agony, from falling off the bier. If dead, 
the victim was covered with brattice-cloth, face and all, 
and no double load carried. Meanwhile, someone would 
be told off to call the doctor, and another to break the 
sad news as gently as possible to the family. 

In the event of a fatal accident, work in the pit was 
stopped for that day, and it was customary to leave work 
early to attend the funeral. Hearses were rarely used, 
although the burial ground might be two or three miles 
distant. Usually there were plenty of bearers. The 
cortege would be headed by the minister and another who 
acted as marshal. At suitable intervals, perhaps 50 to 100 
paces, according to the condition of the route, the latter 
would sideglance and call ‘four out’; whereupon four 
persons immediately behind him would stand aside, two to 
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the right and two to the left, and relieve the on-coming 
bearers when they arrived with their burden. The relieved 
would then rejoin the cortege at the tail end, next to the 
bier. In this manner all the males would participate, often 
many times over. 

Locomotion was generally by ‘Shanks’s mare.’ For 
outings, wagonettes, one or two-horsed, were chartered ; 
as also for funerals, where they brought up the rear and 
were used by the women-folk and the aged. The so-called 
‘safety ’ bicycle—the prototype of the bicycle of to-day 
—had not yet displaced the misnamed * pennyfarthing ’ 
or ‘ordinary’ bicycle, whose front wheel was 4 to 43 feet 
diameter and the back wheel 1 foot. Except for the reck- 
less, the ‘ ordinary’ offered no compensative enjoyment 
for the risks run on the poor roads of the period. 

There were no public lending libraries. People bought 
their books and, there being fewer novels, the literature 
appealed mainly to the serious-minded and thinking portion 
of the population. Among the daily newspapers were 
‘ The Times,’ ‘ South Wales Daily News,’ ‘ Western Mail,’ 
‘Penny Illustrated.’ Weeklies were the ‘ Weekly Budget,’ 
‘Rhondda Gazette,’ ‘Rhondda Leader,’ ‘Tarian y 
Gweithiwr,’ ‘ Baner ac Amserau Cymru.’ The periodicals 
were chiefly denominational ; and there were no Sunday 
papers. 

During this decade the Liberals were in power, with 
Gladstone at the helm. But Labour was waking up 
politically. The colliers were bestirring for an eight-hour 
working day, and deputations met the Prime Minister to 
press their demands. In 1885 the first Labour member 
for the Rhonddas was elected by a majority of 867 over 
his Liberal opponent, the young owner of the Ferndale 
pits. 

Slack times compelled the thrifty to dip into their 
savings put by for the ‘ rainy day ’ and inevitable old age. 
The unthrifty fared worse; they relied on the kindliness 
of friends, and hoped to find the grocer compassionate and 
the landlord tolerant. Failure meant that shameful 
thing, in those days considered a lasting stigma, parish 
relief. Folk insured against illness and bereavement by 
membership of a benefit society, e.g. the Oddfellows, the 
Foresters, the Rechabites; this last paid the highest 
benefit, a condition of membership being total abstinence. 

Q 2 
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Pitmen paid into a Permanent Fund to provide against 
accidents. Parents found ready means to work off the 
surplus energy of growing boys by hard work which 
helped to provide comforts for the home. The bright 
idea of forbidding boys and girls to engage in useful work 
during spare hours had not yet struck the Boards— 
School, Guardians, Health—who managed local public 
affairs. 

People worked hard. There was a deeper affection for 
the home than is now the case. Often there were hard 
times and hard dealings, but there was little discontent, 
and much of the spirit of ‘ live and let live.’ It was a real 
pleasure to help a neighbour; and no more sure way of 
giving offence than by offering payment for the service 
rendered. The implacable enmity towards the _ boss, 
which of late years is deemed almost a virtue, was non- 
existent. The colliery manager, also perhaps senior 
deacon of his church, was not on that account an object 
of derision. Many of them carried their religion into the 
pits and made their word their bond. 

Where the family was numerous, with several daughters, 
these on leaving school had to seek work to keep themselves 
and also, in a measure, help provide for the family. Some 
worked at the pit-head screens. Clean jobs included those 
of shop assistants and the teaching profession. Neither of 
these was attractive, the hours being long in the one case 
and in the other the cost of maintenance at college and 
the subsequent rather inadequate pay. Many girls were 
apprenticed to the dressmaking and millinery trades. 
Dressmakers were often itinerant, visiting the homes of 
their customers where, for ls. a day and their food, they 
toiled for nine or ten hours daily, making the garments 
required by the family. Others went into domestic service, 
which in the ‘eighties was an estimable avocation with fair 
pay and certain evenings free, agreed to between mistress 
and maid and not at the behest of a trade union. None 
thought their calling derogatory, and the girls held their 
heads high. Their feelings were not hurt by sneers and 
cheap jibes, of which their successors got more than their 
fill with the advent of secondary schools and the supercilious 
staffs who despised the domestic arts, and encouraged the 


cult of the gym-dress, the hockey-stick, and the tennis- 
racket. 
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For clothing, black was much in demand. Funerals, 
almost invariably public, were attended by both sexes, 
and none would dream of doing so except in black. The 
English element—Gloucester and Somerset folk—was 
partial to suits decorated with rows of buttons, with bell- 
bottom trousers that nearly hid their feet. Another kind 
fitted so tightly that one marvelled how the wearer man- 
aged to bend or get his feet through. For head-gear a 
cloth cap costing 1s. or a slouch hat, according to taste ; 
for best an elegant ‘ Dixon’ bowler at 4s. lld. Men’s 
nailed boots were 4s. 6d. a pair, and for best wear elastic- 
sided or lace boots were 4s. Children’s nailed lace boots 
were 2s. 6d. 


Among the women, bustles and tight-lacing were in 
fashion, waists being squeezed into a ridiculously small 
compass, and trailing skirts which, unless lifted, raised the 
dust or picked up mud, according to the weather. The 
choice in foot-wear consisted of elastic-side calf kind, lace 
or button boots, prices from 4s. 6d. Slippers were 9d. a 
pair, men’s ls. and children’s 6d. Men’s underwear was 
usually Welsh flannel, of varying pattern but uniformly 
coarse texture. The wearer, once he got accustomed to 
the roughness, was well repaid by the warmth of the 
material. A shirt and pants, the latter tape-fastened below 
the knee, cost 8s. ; being 5s. 6d. for the material and 2s. 6d. 
for making. For those whose skin rebelled at Welsh there 
was an English flannel, softer but less warm. Ironed white 
linen fronts and cuffs were worn for walking-out and on 
Sundays. At one period knitted cuffs decorated with 
white beads were much in favour. Being wool and close- 
fitting, they kept the wrists warm, a point much appre- 
ciated by the elderly. This account almost visualises a 
keen salesman extolling his goods both in worth and price, 
but is pardonable as depicting so important a feature as 
clothing in the life of the Rhonddas in the ’eighties. 


It is a far cry from the ’eighties, when the Rhondda 
steam coals had become firmly established on the Admiralty 
List for their high calorific value and smokelessness. Since 
then the Rhonddas have known many vicissitudes. The 
South Wales coalfield became by degrees a hot-bed of 
bickering and strife. The Rhonddas were well to the fore 
in this respect, with strikes and riots in this twentieth 
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century far exceeding in extent and seriousness anything 
known there in the previous fifty years. A turbulent 
element had arisen, determined to oust the accredited 
miners’ leaders from office. They preached that ‘ Jack’s 
as good as his master, only better.’ Employers were 
tyrants, parasites, rogues, and leeches who would starve 
the workers if only they could ; and so must be deemed the 
mortal enemy, to be ruined whenever possible.* 

The Socialists are never tired of decrying the past as 
a period when, they say, squalor and poverty were the lot 
of the workers, in particular the dwellers in the mining 
districts. The allegation is untrue. Excepting a small 
minority, to be found in all communities at all times, folk 
were well clothed and well fed ; self-reliance was practised 
and thrift encouraged ; they were respectable and self- 
respecting. To prove their contention the Socialists refer 
to the small earnings of those days compared with the 
present. They go no further, and their studied conceal- 
ment of what that small money could buy is frankly dis- 
honest. A young man with a sovereign in his pocket 
could safely take his girl for a day’s outing—country or 
the sea—have a glorious time and return home, with the 
usual souvenirs, often with a number of shillings unspent. 
But in those days a sovereign was worth twenty shillings, 
and those were silver. Income tax was 6d. in the pound, 
and a hair-cut and shave cost 4d. The house-wife paid 
ls. a lb. for best butter and 9d. for Irish; cheese 6d. to 
10d. a lb., a 4 Ib. loaf 6d. Fresh eggs were eight for 6d. ; 
lard 6d. a lb. Irish and American bacon was 6d. and best 
home-cured bacon and ham 10d. to 1s. a lb. ; sugar 2d. ; 
rice 1d. and 1}d.; tea 10d. to 1s. 6d.; raisins 4d. and 
currants 3d. a lb. Swedes jd., carrots and parsnips ld. a 
lb. ; cabbages 2d. each (about 2 Ib.). Apples 2d. and best 
Blenheims 3d.alb. Best beef steak 1s., best lamb chop Is., 
and hog’s liver 6d.alb. Rabbits were 8d. each, mushrooms 
6d. alb. Milk 3d. a quart and whisky 4s. 6d. a bottle. Coal 
was 12s. a ton, clean, of good quality, and plenty of it. 


DANIEL DAVIES. 





* See ‘ The Miners Next Step,’ Cook and Abblett, 1912. 
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Art. 8—MEN ON THE LAND. 


A FARM HAND LOOKS aT LIFE 


IF the experienced farmer can engage an active man of the 
old school, one who has been at it since he was a boy, he 
counts himself fortunate indeed. If to newer farming 
methods that man has applied the same interest and skill 
as his father displayed to the old ways, then he is well 
worth trying to retain. For such a man will fit in any- 
where ; there is nothing on the farm to which he cannot turn 
his hand. 

We may smile occasionally at the older hand’s old- 
fashioned notions. But there is one thing he can and does 
command of all of us—our respect. For when we come up 
against difficulties, it is to the ‘ old ’un’ we turn, boss and 
man alike, for advice. And all the tricks he can pull out of 
the bag frequently astound us in their result. 

The old-fashioned farm-hand is present with us yet in 
very considerable numbers, and his influence is still far- 
reaching indeed. In this age of social experiment, it is the 
‘old ’un ’ who sounds the warning that, as regards the land, 
at any rate, the way of life as we land-workers understand 
it is in danger. By no means all of the younger hands are 
so wrapped up in modern methods that they do not heed 
this warning. We begin to realise that we farm-workers 
must find a voice: one which will be understood by those 
whose business it is to further this social planning. For 
they have made little secret of the fact that when they 
consider the time to be ripe, they will include us in their 
political schemes. It is, therefore, surely essential, both 
for their success and ours, that they know what manner of 
person they propose to coerce. And it may be that the 
feeling of the farm-worker to-day is still very well expressed 
through the voice and opinions of his father ; for, although 
father and son are in disagreement on many issues, they 
stand together in the face of anything seeking to change 
what they conceive to be the proper way of life on the land. 

In his approach to the farm-worker, the social theorist 
should have firmly before him the core and basis and reason 
for the farm man’s whole life—the soil. For from the soil 
the whole of the farm-worker’s activities are sprung ; 
indeed, from the soil has come the whole range of human 
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activity, whether in country or town, and no one is more 
aware of the fact than the farm-worker. His tendency to 
despise the ideas of the town, a tendency more marked in 
the older generation, springs from no other cause than that 
he cannot always clearly see the workings of the soil under 
them. If his cooperation is desired, the land must be put 
first. It must be clear to him that social plans include the 
working of the land to its maximum efficiency. But it is 
not likely that this can be successfully done if it is assumed 
that, because of a keener intellect, others are more suited 
than the farm-worker to know how to make full use of the 
land. For he has his own ideas on the subject. And to 
him the proof of his rightness lies in the fact that well 
within his living memory his father did just that—made 
the land produce to its maximum efficiency. 

The basis of British political life remains as it has now 
been for many centuries—that of the equality of mankind. 
This concept is no new idea, as some modern propagandists 
would seek to make us believe—and well the older farm- 
worker knows it. The only thing new about it is the 
thought that if material things were more equally divided— 
or collected, whichever you prefer—other aspects of human 
equality would necessarily follow. The attempt to apply 
this policy is received by the farm-workers, old and young 
alike, with mixed feelings. They see much good in some of 
the material advantages which have resulted, and having 
gained them, they would not like to lose them. But other 
‘advantages’ are thrust upon them, and are found 
indigestible. 

Strange as it may seem, the older man would, if he 
could, return to the old days. In this respect, his sons are 
not always entirely out of sympathy with him. For the 
idea of one man being as good as another is nothing new to 
our fathers. They have always believed this to be so: 
indeed, it has always been a fundamental concept of their 
attitude to life. 

But the older man has never expressed this concept in 
a material way. Indeed, he does not believe that it can be 
expressed in a material way. He sees no object in trying 
to do so. He is of the opinion that material equality has 
no bearing upon the equality of men ; whatever the material 
advantages, he still sees about him the lazy, the indifferent, 
and the active. 
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Neither the older man nor his sons are amenable to a 
system which in its broad application must carry not only 
the incapacitated, which they agree with, but also the lazy 
and indifferent. In the old days, in their world at any rate, 
our fathers will tell you that the active did have their 
reward. It was not a very great reward materially, but it 
was very great indeed in the matter of prestige, self- 
expression, or any other phrase you may choose to cover 
the spiritual needs of mankind. For it is the emotional, 
psychological, indeed spiritual equality of mankind which, 
in common with all other countrymen, has always been the 
landsman’s faith: a faith which has been born of that 
tangible solidity beneath his feet, the soil. 

In the nineteenth century and up until the First World 
War, prestigeand position were marked characteristics of our 
fathers’ way of life. We must recollect that at that time 
the farm-worker’s world was a very small one; it did not 
extend much farther than the village boundaries. His 
knowledge of the outside world was sketchy, but he knew 
the system which applied, that of ‘ The rich man in his 
castle, the poor man at his gate,’ and as this was the way of 
things as ordained by the Almighty, he was not troubled 
overmuch by doubts about it. In the same way, inside the 
village each person of note had his place ; but most import- 
ant of all, on the farm, where his life lay, there was not only 
a similar system, but the means and opportunity of the 
active to express himself, through promotion, according to 
his deserts. Provided his industry thrived, he had a 
reason for living and a means to fulfil it, and was, therefore, 
a much happier man than he or his sons are to-day. 

The chief man of those days on the outside work of the 
farm was the head carter. His cord breeches, cloth 
gaiters, moleskin waistcoat, reefer coat, muffler, and box 
hat are still portrayed in our caricatures of the ‘ country 
yokel’ to this day. His powers were very wide: much 
wider than the power of any man employed on the farm 
to-day. He had complete control of the discipline and 
training of the men under him, of the wellbeing and 
management of his horses and equipment; and he it was 
who organised the work in the fields. Every man, from 
the head carter downwards, had his own particular work to 
do, and no man allowed himself to leave his work unless 
it had been done to the best of his ability. There was 
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great competition between men with regard to the way in 
which the work was done. And no doubt about it, it was 
done; and done well. 

The doing of it brought its rewards. Every good man 
under the head carter was secure in the knowledge that he 
could and would rise one day to the position of head 
carter. And the way in which the head carter managed his 
affairs was not interfered with either by the men under him 
or by his master. The fact that he was experienced enough 
to be a head carter brooked no such interference. 

In other departments of farming—in shepherding; in 
that part of the farm organisation which was the respon- 
sibility of the head labourer; in low-lying farms, that 
which came under the Drowner, or the man who controlled 
the grasslands ; and much later, during the First World 
War, in dairy work—a similar system obtained. Carter, 
drowner, shepherd, tosomeextent head labourer, and later on 
head cowman, were men of note and responsibility. Their 
experience was respected by both master and man. The 
only vestige of this system left to-day is the position of head 
cowman, although he is in a far weaker position than he was 
originally, and the chief labourer. 

The men were rewarded over and above their pay 
according to their rank. The man responsible for the best 
horse at the show or who brought home good certificates 
from matches where they pitted their skill in husbandry 
one against the other was not forgotten when he returned 
to his farm. He was remembered when pig or calf was 
killed, and there were many allowances from the land and, 
later on, from the dairy. He was remembered also at the 
end of the harvest, during his public holidays, and at 
Christmas. 

With very few exceptions on most family farms, and on 
many estate ones for that matter, the practice of rewarding 
men over and above their pay according to their rank is to 
all intents and purposes dead. These privileges were not 
in the nature of kind-hearted gifts from the benevolent 
farmer: they were the farm-workers’ by unwritten right 
and the means by which he overcame the difficulty of 
making his wage cover his family needs. There are many 
farms today where every one of these privileges has entirely 
disappeared ; where there is no Christmas box, no dung for 
the man’s garden, no fuel to be taken home from the copses, 
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no rabbit to be had during harvest, certainly no barrel of 
cider in that season, no opportunity given to visit the local 
cattle fair or horse show—no, nothing above the basic 
minimum wage which the farmer is legally obliged to pay, 
and which applies to all men on the farm, irrespective of 
service, skill, or responsibility. 

The result of this state of affairs is that the farm- 
workers, young and old alike, feel they are no longer 
awarded the recognition which they believe, quite rightly, 
should be theirs. Their land wisdom appears to be no 
longer of any account. They have no position to work for, 
no encourgement or incentive to give of their best. They 
acknowledge that they are a good deal better off materially, 
but this comes from the State, not from the land ; and in 
their work, which is their life, they are by no means 
altogether content. The hankering after the old days is 
not due to any stupidity on the part of the farm-worker ; 
there are very real reasons for it indeed. For despite the 
discipline, the strict divisions in the social strata, the 
meagre material rewards, they know that at one time, in 
their own part of that society, farm-workers received 
dignity as persons and human beings. 

The older man had no particular feelings of injustice 
because the master lived in an enormous farmhouse filled 
with good things which the workers had produced. He 
had an affinity with the master because he understood, and 
respected, his master’s agricultural wisdom and craft. 
But this worked both ways. The farmer had respect, too, 
for the man’s agricultural wisdom and craft. He would 
take on his man’s sons, and watch and encourage, in the 
rude way of the times, their growth into skilled and know- 
ledgeable farming men. He did this, not through self- 
interest alone, but also because he was genuinely concerned 
to see the lad developed soundly as an agricultural man. 

The fact that there were definite social strata of man- 
kind, and that his position was among the lowest, had not in 
those days any bearing upon the farm-worker’s feelings 
when he compared himself with others. For his agri- 
cultural world had a common ground for the high and the 
lowly engaged in the pursuit : men, whether of high or low 
degree, were measured by the same yardstick—the extent 
of their skill in husbandry. The attitude of the farm- 
worker towards his fellows is still this rural one. A man’s 
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wealth or social position are of little account with him. To 
find out whether a man is his equal or not, he employs the 
same yardstick as was used fifty or even eighty years ago. 

With this, I think fairly accurate, picture in our minds of 
the farm-worker’s feelings and attitudes towards life, we 
may find it simpler to understand his position in the nation 
to-day. At one time the farmer’s right to be in the farm- 
house went unquestioned. He knew what he was about as 
a husbandman—not merely as a money-maker. There was 
a practically self-contained economy on every farm, and the 
farmer knew how to manage that economy. The head 
carter, shepherd, labourer, drowner, and, later on, the head 
cowman, each knew their part in that economy ; and while 
there was certainly a good deal of professional jealousy 
among them, they saw to it that their part of the system 
was in perfect working order. 

Hedges were trimmed back and kept in their proper 
place, and were works of art in the trimming. Ploughmen 
not only ploughed straighter than the man working the 
next strip if they could, but they also saw to it that every 
inch of the land was ploughed and that nothing at all was 
wasted on corners and on headlands. Harrowing was a 
long, patient and careful job; a man was prepared to 
harrow his piece not once or twice but three and four times 
if need be. Sowing was skilful, careful, and thorough ; 
and as soon as the corn was high enough, there was docking, 
thistling, even hoeing. Who bothers with stone-picking, 
docking, thistling, weeding of the corn nowadays ? Who 
remembers that at one time they hoed the wheat ? Roots 
were really singled in those days, and then singled again; 
just to make sure. And the key to it all, the all-important 
dunging, was carried out at the very minimum yearly, a 
task which the labourers, and the shepherds by the know- 
ledgeable folding of their flocks, and the ‘ fogger ’ with his 
pigs, all played their part. 

And then came the development of the industrial 
sciences. From the first, the older man never trusted 
artificial manures, and his sons often think twice about 
them. It is probably true that he would not: have trusted 
them had they proved a success from the outset ; but to-day 
their results are clearer, and despite the fact the proper use 
of them has proved to be almost a specialised subject in 
itself, the wrong use of them, with the attendant damage to 
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the soil in the long run, continues to flow on almost un- 
abated. 

Then the shepherd and his flocks began gradually to 
disappear from the scene, to be replaced by cows. But 
with the sheep went the most efficient cleanser of the land 
that has ever been known. For they not only cleared the 
stubble, but they got rid of—weeds. And the belief is 
widely held in the country that sheep not only take out the 
heart of the weeds, but kill the seeds which pass through 
them. 

The carter’s fate was next to be sealed, and then in 
strode Science, blatant and unashamed, in the form of the 
Triton and Overtyne tractors. 

‘Too fast ! Too fast!’ exclaimed our fathers, askance. 
‘ Worm-hookers ’ was the term with which they made con- 
temptuousreferenceto the tractor plough; they could not see 
how this rigid affair could be controlled as could the single 
turn-furrow, and they remain convinced to this day that no 
land is properly turned unless slowly, carefully, and at 
eight or nine inches width for each turn. The old farm 
worker notes with contempt the performance of tractor 
implements, and sees sowing done in a tilth which the old- 
fashioned farmer would have worked again and yet again 
before sowing. Science has rushed in at a pace which the 
older man cannot believe to be beneficial either to the land 
or the worker; and machines snort and grind their way 
over his once quiet acres at a furious pace, and do the work 
in a manner which even his sons can see for themselves only 
approximates to the way in which it was done when it 
depended upon the skill of the man behind the horse team. 

And the result of all this? On the few farms run by 
men who apply the new agricultural sciences as they were 
meant to be applied, the older man admits, at first grudgingly, 
but with growing enthusiasm, very good indeed—so far. 
But knowing the land as he does, he reserves final judgment; 
he will only draw final conculsions after he has waited ten 
perhaps twenty years to see if the standard remains good. 

But on the old family farms or those who employ, say, 
half a dozen men and some of the relatives of the farmer— 
that is, on those farms which still form the substance of the 
agricultural world, he sees a very different picture. He 
sees hedges grown like copses, swallowing up valuable 
acres, and flooding yet more valuable headland acreage in 
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weed-strips yards in depth. He sees farmers congratulat- 
ing themselves upon nine and ten sacks of wheat to the 
acre, where in the old days nothing less than fourteen or 
fifteen would suffice—why, they once grew fifteen sacks of 
wheat to the acre on the Wiltshire Downs. Oats are 
counted good at twelve to fifteen to the acre where once 
twenty was aimed at; barley satisfactory at nine, where 
once the target would be eleven or twelve. He sees root- 
crops half singled and drowned in weeds picturesque in 
their appearance, fantastic in their height; and docks, 
knapweed, thistles, weeds, weeds, weeds everywhere. 

Where he once loaded his wagons by hand, he is now 
forced to use a prong because he dare not trust his sheaves 
for thistles. And the harvest field is a fantasy to what it 
was. Corn ricked or threshed almost green, and sometimes 
wet ; stooks thrown up with six or eight or twenty to the 
stook, with no idea at all of proper spacing for ease and 
quickness in the loading. Ricks are thrown up without 
regard to shape, and ‘ straw-hangers’ dashing on roofs, 
with the farmer with equanimity accepting a certain 
portion of his rick rotting through the rain getting in. 
Horses worked all day and turned out to work all night for 
their feed: he sees all these, and a thousand things more, 
showing waste, laziness, inefficiency, lack of self-respect in 
every field and corner. 

With what contempt does he view such carryings-on 
when he recollects the farming of the ‘ old days’! Is all 
this the result of scientific research—weeds such as would 
never have been tolerated before and only part-crops ? 
And what of his own personal position in the modern 
scheme of things ? Is he, or his son, asked to employ the 
skill, care, thoroughness which he knows must be brought 
to bear in the proper using of the land? No; he finds 
himself expected to mount his machine, roar away as quickly 
as he can, ‘ rush in, beggar it about and rush out again,’ as 
he puts it, with no one particularly concerned as to how it 
looks or has been done, so long as the ground is all covered 
as near to the hedge-copses as he can get, and as quickly as 
possible. 

And where is the rank of the farm-worker of to-day, his 
climb to promotion, his prestige ? Where is his clearly 
defined part in the economy of the farm ? Gone—all gone. 
He has the same wage as the man next to him, and will 
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never get a better one if he stays on his farm for fifty years. 
The head shepherd is a legend of the past; where the 
drowner once regulated his water-meadows, the dykes are 
choked up, the control of pasturages abandoned, the 
flooding left to the whims of the river, whose blessings are 
mixed, for it dispenses water and weeds with equal impar- 
tiality. The carter is reduced to the blockhead of the farm 
who is too stupid to do anything but trundle around with 
the old mare and cart; the head cowman is a mere attend- 
ant with only a vestige of the responsibility he once had— 
the veterinary service has taken over that. 

All that is left now is the dim image of the man who once 
used to be head labourer. On every family farm you will 
find this unofficial foreman, usually one of the ‘ old ’uns’ 
who finds himself in his position simply because he knows 
all the jobs on the farm and the others look to him to put 
them right. However, he is usually self-appointed, rarely 
receives anything extra for being spokesman, and can be 
overruled by boss and men whenever they choose to do so. 

The opinion of the older farm-worker is tolerated no 
longer. He is not expected to know anything about 
mechanics. The old affinity between boss and man is dead, 
and the job reduced from a life’s vocation, as it once was, to 
a mere means of earning a living. 

Even his home is unsafe. Neither he nor his sons know 
from Michaelmas to Michaelmas whether they will still be 
working on their farm or not; it all depends on the whim 
of the boss, or more probably, the boss’s son or wife. There 
is no such thing as security of tenancy from generation to 
generation, the reward of faithful family service to the 
farmer, as there once was, and the consequence is that the 
farm-workers’ houses and gardens run to ruin—for who will 
put any effort into a tied cottage perhaps for another’s 
benefit ? 

And both the older farm-worker and his son begin to find 
themselves shouldered to one side to-day by an influx of 
educated young men, whose claim to equality in the land 
sense of the term rests solely upon one year’s practical work 
on a farm, followed by training lasting a matter of months 
and a certificate of ‘ proficiency in agriculture’ at the end 
of it ! 

And what does the farm-worker think of his master 
to-day ? Father and son still measure their man by the 
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same yardstick—that of his skill in husbandry. When he 
compares the average family farm of to-day with what it 
once was, he has scant respect for the man who owns it. 
The farmer of the old days was in the farmhouse by an 
unassailable right—the right born of his knowledge of how 
to grow good crops. But in his opinion the average 
farmer of to-day possesses no such right. By the old yard- 
stick he is a bodger; and the farm-worker feels bitterly 
that if his boss cannot do the work, it is high time he gave 
way to those who can. 

The farm-worker is too often a dispirited man, still 
trying to do the work as he knows how it should be done, 
whether the boss wants him to do it or not; and because 
of his master’s mismanagement he regards with cynicism 
the resultant host of —weeds. 

Couple all these things with the farm-workers’ loss of 
ways in which to express himself as an agricultural man, 
according to what his conception of an agricultural man is, 
and you will have a line on his attitude to the industry as it 
is run to-day. He has no wish to cooperate in growing 
these weeds beneath his feet, for they prove to him not that 
the farmer is wrong in his application of scientific theory, 
but that the theory itself is wrong. The press and the 
rulers and those who are his masters proclaim ‘ Progress !’— 
and the land deteriorates before his eyes. Stubbornly and 
quietly, therefore, the older man is opposed to ‘ progress.’ 
In his opinion the job was done better when there was not 
any. And when there was not any, there was room for him 
in the agricultural world as an agricultural man. 

Of course, the older man is not so prejudiced that he is 
unable to see some good in this progress. He no longer has 
any fear of the ‘ Big House’ when he becomes too old to 
work. He is glad of the State help in feeding his children 
at school, looking after their health, their educational 
opportunities, and in the matter of family allowances, 
without which, the ‘ prosperity of the land,’ as one of our 
Ministers was once pleased to call it, would leave him in a 
sorry plight indeed. His womenfolk can buy their own 
clothes now, where once they had mainly to rely upon what 
could be cadged for them in the way of out-of-fashion 
clothes by relatives in service to the gentry. He can also 
reasonably furnish his house, where he once depended on 
the village carpenter, a few sacks for carpets, or upon his 
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own carpentering ability. In the matter of food, except 
when times were bad, he was never so great a sufferer as 
those employed in factory or mine; and although the land 
is nothing in his eyes to what he has once seen it, both he 
and his sons feel more confident that, with the State to 
prop it, there may not again be those dreary years of 
agricultural depression which brought the farm-workers’ 
fortunes to a desperate low. ‘To-day, if he falls upon bad 
times, the State tides him over reasonably well until he 
finds work again; he loses no wet times, his holidays are 
legally ensured, and his overtime must be paid for. 

The older man appreciates all this, but he does not 
believe that the advantages of the Welfare State can of 
themselves revitalise the spot where his heart lies—the 
land. For there lingers yet a parallel in his mind—the days 
of agricultural depression when farm wages had to be made 
up by parish relief. He feels that for the amount of work 
he puts into the land, the land, not the State, should reward 
the farm-worker in such a manner that he can see to all 
these things himself. But how can it, since the land is so 
bodged that the masters are themselves propped by the 
State ? And propped to such an extent that — prosper 
despite the bodging ? 

The average farm-worker, father and son — is firm 
in the belief that no man is worthy of the position of farmer 
unless he can so conduct his farm that he is able to pay for 
his own upkeep, the running of his farm, his stock, equip- 
ment, seeds and wages, by what his farm produces. He 
might agree to a system of subsidy by results to achieve this 
if necessary ; but the system of subsidy for sowing he has 
always regarded as one of the evils responsible for the 
deterioration of farming methods. One of the other evils 
is that he thinks the milk cheque is too big. Unless the 
farm-worker’s position sinks again to the point of despera- 
tion which his father has experienced at times in the past, 
he is unlikely to support any administration which cannot 
make the land what it once was—economically self- 
sufficient. For, given back the skill and influence which 
was the farm-worker’s of the old days, he knows how this 
can be done. He knows, because his father stands beside 
him, the living evidence of the fact that the agricultural 
industry was once so organised that it could do it. 


NORMAN L. GOODLAND. 
Vol. 289.—WNo. 588. 
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1. The Curious Lore of Precious Stones. By George 
Frederick Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1913. 

. Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
particularly in England. By Joan Evans, B.Litt. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1922. 

. The Power of Gems and Charms. By George H. Brad- 
ley. Gay and Bird, 12, 13, Henrietta Street, Strand, 
1907. 

. De Prodigiis Nature et Artis Operibus Talismanes et 
Amuleta Dictis. By P. F. Arpe. Hamburg: 1716. 


Il n’est pierre (outre sa beauté) 
Qui n’ait quelque propriété. 
Jean de la Taille, 1574. 


ALTHOUGH the words ‘ talisman’ and ‘ amulet’ are often 
used as synonyms, they apply to different things. Talis- 
mans, if you will believe it, are both positive and negative : 
positive in that they procure for their wearers such definite 
gifts as héalth, luck in love, or the favour of princes ; 
negative in that they ward off an host of evils, such as the 
plague, death by drowning, or bodily wounds. Amulets, 
on the ether hand, are wholly negative. They procure 
their wearers no gifts, They are preservers only. They 
are powerful warders-off of evil, and more particularly of 
the darting ray of envy cast by the evil eye of the over- 
looker or eyebiter, whether rancorous rustic or plain witch. 
‘Envy,’ says the proverb, ‘ keeps no holidays.’ Francis 
Bacon, who professes a modified belief in the power of the 
eye for evil, stigmatises envy as the ‘vilest affection and 
the most depraved,’ for which cause, he adds, ‘ it is the 
proper attribute of the devil.’ 

This dread of fascination, once universal, is by no 
means extinct to-day. All who know Italy will have 
observed that diminutive golden hand hung about the 
neck as a charm, with which Italian women of the people 
seek to defend themselves against this danger. The 
index, middle, and third fingers of the hand are closed. 
The thumb and little finger are thrust forward. An 
example of our native amulets is to be found in the brass 
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ornaments of our cart-horses, which—although motor 
traffic has driven them from the London streets—still 
make gallant showing in the May-day procession of many 
of our lesser market towns. Groomed till their coats are 
glossy, the great Suffolk punches go by, their manes and 
tails plaited with gaudily coloured ribands, and their 
ornaments swinging and jingling and so polished as to 
glint in the sunshine like burnished gold. Those brass dises 
are the horses’ amulets. One may forget it to-day, but 
those trinkets were not designed by our ancestors for 
ornament, but to avert the evil eye; for the envious 
glance of the ill-affected was conceived of as no less baleful 
to beasts than men. Some philologists associate the word 
‘amulet’ with Latin amolior, that is, to remove a person 
or thing from a place with difficulty or effort. In this case 
it is the witch’s glance which is not so much to be removed 
as baffled by the multiplicity of the horses’ curious orna- 
ments, so that concentration will be rendered impossible 
and the blast of the envious eye dissipated or shattered. 
Not many years since a doctor friend of mine overheard two 
gossips, in the village of Box, Wiltshire, discussing one of 
their neighbours. This sentence remained in his mind : 
‘ She overlooked him, and nothing has gone right with him 
since.’ 

I was informed of another case of eyebiting from Somer- 
setshire. Being troubled with rheumatism, the local wise- 
woman demanded of a farmer who came riding by that he 
should dismount, set her on his horse, and escort her back 
to her cottage. In view of her infamous reputation, the 
man refused, not without a deal of bad language. Fixing 
him with her glance, she exclaimed: ‘ You will never 
reach home the same man that you set out!’ When 
now within sight of his farmhouse, the fellow fell from his 
horse. As a result of the injuries he received, paralysis 
set in. He died shortly afterwards. Here was eyebiting 
with a vengeance. This is how I should account for 
what happened. The farmer’s unquestioning faith in the 
old woman’s powers shattered his confidence in himself. 
Troubled in his mind by her prophecy, he rode carelessly. 
Hence the accident. His conviction, however absurd, 
that evil would follow the witch’s glance ensured that, in 
effect, it did. After the mishap, deeming himself under a 
spell, he was unable to put forth a healthy resistance to 
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disease and met his death from the effectual snapping of 
the will to live. Now had this honest fellow been the 
possessor of an amulet to which he attached faith—some 
reputed charm against witchcraft—he might have laughed 
the old eyebiter to scorn and reached home as sound in mind 
and body as when he had set out. Nobody who studies 
magic must fail to take cognisance of the role played by 
faith in this extraordinary science. 

Talismans, as was said above, not only avert evils but 
confer gifts on those who wear them. The typical talisman 
consists of a gem upon which a magical figure has been 
engraved. But for the jewel, gold, silver, or other metal 
may, on occasion, be substituted, or the design may be 
traced on parchment with brush or pen. But it is essential 
that the image should be depicted when the aspect of the 
heavens is judged favourable to the operation. It was 
accepted as unquestionable fact that every jewel was linked 
by a subtle affinity with every star; and also with every 
man and woman, with every herb, with every metal, and 
with every colour. No man born when Saturn was in the 
ascendant could be otherwise than saturnine, or less than 
mercurial if his star were Mercury. 

Here is a talisman from the Alexandrian lapidary 
attributed to Socrates and Dionysius: date uncertain. 
The hyacinth may be engraved with ‘a Poseidon having 
a dolphin at his right foot and a trident in his right hand.’ 
When so cut—all due regard being had to the aspect of 
the heavens at the time of cutting—set in a seal-ring, this 
stone accomplishes such things as does the emerald, but this 
also: It rescues from the waves those travelling by sea.’ 
What then are the virtues of the emerald ? They are 
many and noble. The emerald gives faith, reveals false 
friends and false witnesses, promotes true friendship, 
constancy of mind, happiness in domestic life. It ensures 
success in love, but grows pale when love is waning, and 
loses its! brilliance altogether when love has become a 
thing of the past. The Romans believed—or perhaps only 
the more credulous of them—that in the emerald’s presence 
any sentient object of man’s aversion fared the worse, 
whilst the serpent became blind by gazing on this virtuous 
stone. As regards its medicinal as opposed to its magical 
qualities—though these are often inextricably interwoven 
—emeralds improve the eyesight of those who wear them. 
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And all this multiplicity of gifts is his who, in the correct 
planetary hour, has his hyacinth engraved with a design 
of the trident-bearing Poseidon and his dolphin. 

Thus thought the Alexandrian Greeks in the early 
years of the Christian era, and thus thought the man in the 
street in the golden days of our King Charles II, if we may 
judge from a curious tract in the British Museum—thought 
to be from the pen of a working jeweller—which is bound 
up with some bills of 1662 and 1670. It possesses some 
quality as prose, but is totally devoid of punctuation: 


* Off all ye infinitt benefitts and gifts off God and Nature 
bestowed on man kind gems and stones weh are called pretious 
doe not Challinge to them selves the meanest place ffore above 
all other Creatures the [they] exell so much in sincerity in purity 
Clearness and Beutie as they are nott only compared to the 
firmament off the stares but all so doe take ffrom them ther 
infinite vertues. . . . Stones the [that] are bred off other stones 
as pearles are off oysters the [they] have goodly vertues and 
properties whereby wee may with pleasure observe their 
consent and agreement with the heavens for If the [they] bee 
Like the heavens in brightness Clearness and noe way stained 
in purity wee may easely conjecture that the Celestiall bodies 
are prodigall in transfusen and bestowing their vertues upon 
them.’ 


Gem-lore probably had its origin in Egypt, but was 
further developed by the Babylonians, who were the 
inventors of the zodiacal signs ; by the Syrians and Jews ; 
and by the seafaring Phoenicians, who may have spread 
the cult as far as Cornwall, when they arrived to barter 
their merchandise with the Britons for tin. The Greeks 
of Alexandria were not scientists after the stamp of Plato 
or Euclid or Erastothenes—who determined the extent 
and circumference of the earth with a degree of accuracy 
which remains astonishing—but they came little behind 
their fellows of the classical age in the quality of imagina- 
tion, and their geographical position exposed them to the 
influence of priests and astronomers who were magicians 
to a man. 

The Roman intelligentsia received the star-lore with 
heretical doubt. So much so, indeed, that in 139 B.c. the 
astrologers were all unceremoniously expelled from the 
Eternal City. But in the turbulent days of the Civil 
Wars, they saw fit to return, and appear to have numbered 
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the élite of Rome amongst their clients. Lovers of Horace 
will remember that charming ode in which the poet 
cautions the girl Leuconoe against studying ‘ Babylonian 
tables’: tablets which pictured various conjunctions of 
the stars, and foretold which days would be lucky, which 
unlucky, and whether life would be long or short. It is 
probable that the earlier persecution had invested every 
quack with the martyr’s halo; ‘his art,’ says Juvenal, 
‘will receive more credit if chains have clashed from his 
wrists, and he has spent a long term in a military prison.’ 
It is known that the ‘divine Julius’ bore as talisman 
the design of an armed Venus; and the infamous Nero 
the delineation of a young girl, engraved doubtless at the 
correct planetary hour and upon the appropriate gem, 
which he credited with the gift of revealing conspiracies. 

During the fourteen centuries in which the Ptolemaic 
system was universally received, with the earth in its fixed 
position as the centre of the universe and the vast sphere 
of the heavens revolving about it from east to west, there 
was something by no means incredible or absurd in the 
theory of planetary influence. Why should there be ? 
We were important, nay, sublime! Sun, moon, and stars 
were there to light us, the first two admirably, all things 
considered, and the last with very creditable efficiency 
considering their diminutive size. So soon, however, as 
Copernicus dethroned the earth from its role of king and 
sunk it to the status of an insignificant planet revolving 
with an host of others about the sun, it began to seem to 
the more philosophic a trifle odd that the stars should put 
themselves to quite so much trouble about our affairs. 
But the majority even of scholars did not feel the change. 
The chair on which I sit may be, in truth, a collection of 
whirling disembodied electric charges, and the same may 
be true of my breakfast rolls and coffee, but in the old 
Baconian phrase, I do not bring these truths home ‘ to my 
business and bosom.’ 

The Renaissance, that splendid flowering-time of the 
human spirit, witnessed a revived and critical interest in 
the great classical writers of Greece and Rome. But many 
more read Latin than were either critics or scholars, and 
the older writers upon gem and star lore were mostly to be 
had in Latin, the legacy of post-Classical and post-Hellenic 
Greece and Rome, handed down to us by the men of the 
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Middle Age. Nor is this altogether to be regretted. So 
long as the stone in a ring is believed by its wearer to 
impart a moral virtue—wisdom, courage, temperance, or 
what not—by reminding him constantly of that virtue it 
helps him to acquire it. It is a symbol, and has the 
property of all symbols of saying much, of saying it 
emphatically, and in the briefest possible way. 

But many of the gifts supposedly conferred by the 
talismans both of the medieval and Renaissance men, 
belong to the realm of pure magic, and these, if only for 
their appeal to the imagination, are for the modern the 
most interesting. ‘Doth any man doubt,’ asks Bacon, 
‘ that if there were taken out of mens’ minds, vain opinions, 
flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one 
would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of a 
number of men, poor shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves ?’ ‘This 
being so, I cannot refrain, if merely for the sake of quaint- 
ness, from noting that : 

Ophite enables us to hear the voices of the invisible. 

A frog engraved upon a beryl reconciles enemies and 
converts enmity into concord. 

A griffin figured upon a crystal produces abundance of 
milk. 

The ass, if represented upon a chrysolite, gives power to 
predict the future. 

A vulture imaged upon a chrysolite has power to 
constrain demons and the winds. It prevents demons 
from coming together in the place where the gem is— 
Circulez, messieurs!—and also guards against their im- 
portunities. The demons obey the wearer. 

The amethyst is a sure preventer of drunkenness. 
This idea may well have acquired fresh vitality from the 
publication at Antwerp in 1569, of the ‘ Dionysiaca,’ the 
Fifth Century epic of Nonnos. This poem contains a 
vivacious scene where Dionysus—Bacchus—creates the 
first wine-vat by hollowing out a trough from the living 
rock, in which labour he is assisted by his merry troop of 
satyrs and fauns. These are now sent to bring in the 
purple clusters which—always at their lord’s bidding— 
they throw into the vat and trample, singing at their work. 
The full heat of the noonday sun shines down upon them, 
and, spurting out from beneath their cloven hoofs, the 
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juice begins fermenting. They drink and become drunken. 
They sing, leap, butt one another; they chase the flying 
nymphs and perform a thousand mad antics. But though 
he has drunk with them, Dionysus retains his godlike 
dignity. For he wore the amethyst. 

A stone on which is graven the figure of a man holding 
a scythe in his hand imparts strength and power to the 
wearer. Every day on which he wears it sees his strength, 
his courage, and his boldness increase. 

A bull upon a ‘prase’ (? jade, emerald) gives aid 
against evil spells and procures the favour of magistrates. 
(An amulet, no doubt, which would be peculiarly popular 
with such as were conscious of the weakness of their 
cause.) 

If a thief sentenced to be hanged or beheaded place a 
chrysoprase in his mouth, he will immediately escape from 
his executioners. 

And—most delightful of all—a hoopoe with a tarragon 
herb before it, represented upon a beryl, confers the power 
to invoke water-spirits and to converse with them. 

In his ‘ Life of Joan of Arc,’ Anatole France teils us 
how, in the saint’s day, despite the strongest ecclesiastical 
discouragement, village girls were addicted to the practice 
of throwing garlands into the streams for the nymphs. It 
may surprise many that such a pretty superstition survives, 
or did until quite recently, in Devon. In the May of 1941 
an article of mine appeared on the survival in England 
of customs originating in Roman Britain. This brought 
me much interesting correspondence. One lady wrote to 
me that in her village she had occasionally observed girls 
surreptitiously dropping flowers into the brooks. Sur- 
prising a girl in the act, she could not refrain from inquiring 
why she did so, and the reply, given in some confusion, 
was ‘ for the ladies of the stream.’ I have the letter some- 
where, though the name of the village escapes me at this 
moment of writing; but did I recall it, I should keep it 
secret. By tactless interviewing, folk-lorists too often 
make country folk ashamed of beliefs which heretofore 
they have taken for granted, and which in consequence they 
abandon. One folk-lorist will rout the pixies more effectu- 
ally than a dozen exorcists. 

Though his frequent references to them attest Shake- 
speare’s love of jewels, it has been thought strange that, 
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living when he did, he nowhere alludes to their received 
magical qualities. But I have sometimes fancied that 
Shylock’s outburst over the theft of his turquoise is to be 
accounted for in part by his implied beiief in that stone’s 
traditional virtue: ‘ He that hath a turquoise shall never 
lack a friend.’ And now when the rancorous old man was 
never more in need of friends, his daughter has flown, 
taking the stone with her. Tubal is telling Shylock of 
Antonio’s losses. He has been speaking with some of the 
sailors who escaped the wreck of his merchantman from 
Tripoli. 


“One of them showed me a ring, that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey.’ 

‘Out upon her! Thou torturest me, Tubal; it was my 
turquoise ; I had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor: I would 
not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.’ 


Is there not too much heat here for the loss of a mere 
keepsake, even though it has sentimental associations ? 

A belief as old as it is irrational is that the unicorn’s 
horn is a powerful neutraliser of poisons. Fragments of 


such horns as have come down to us prove them to have 
been obtained from swordfish; so perhaps they were 
always bogus, and sold at a great price by dissemblers to 
the credulous. One reads that on some occasion, fleeing 
from the supporters of his rival, Henry VI, Edward IV in 
a small sailing vessel arrived in Flanders. He paid the 
captain with his fur cloak, for he had no ready coin. Once 
safe from his enemies, he was munificently entertained at 
Bruges by the Lord of Gruuithuyse. When the lady For- 
tune smiled again, and placed upon his temples no less a 
jewel than the Crown of England, the erstwhile penniless 
refugee awarded his former host with an English earldom 
and, amongst other royal gifts, a drinking-cup in the 
bottom of which, set like precious jewel, was a fragment of 
unicorn’s horn—an amulet against poison. 

It is astonishing how late in our history the belief 
survived in the medicinal value of certain stones. <A case 
in point is that of the ‘ Lee Penny,’ still preserved as an 
heirloom in the family of Lee. This amulet consists of a 
yellowish stone, in appearance not unlike amber, set in 
a silver coin of the reign of King Edward I of England 
1272-1307). In the Scotland of Charles the First’s days- 
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in 1629, to be precise—a distemper began to affect the 
cattle which was termed the ‘routing’ (or bellowing) 
disease. By this ‘strange and sudden’ visitation, the 
oxen were unable to lie down, but continued bellowing 
until they died. A deputation of farmers from East 
Lothian waited upon the ‘laird of Leyishouse & cravett 
the len’ of ‘ His cureing stane, quhilk was refuisit be [by] 
the lady ; but gave thame ane certaine quantitie of water 
in flaccones quhairin the said stane was dippit, whilk 
being gevin as drink to the bestiall haillit thame.’ 

The same amulet was in request again when the plague 
visited Newcastle in the reign of Charles II. The citizens 
of that city borrowed the ‘ Lee Penny’ against their de- 
posited bond for the then tremendous sum of 6,000/. Its 
powers were considered to have alleviated the pestilence 
to so great a degree that the citizens of Newcastle begged 
to be allowed to keep the amulet and pay the forfeit: a 
request which was refused. There is nothing static about 
illness : the patient is getting better or he is getting worse. 
And so with the ‘ routing’ oxen. One supposes that the 
‘ bestiall’ were already recovering when the bearers of 
the ‘ flaccones’ of charmed water appeared on the scene. 
As regards the plague-stricken of Newcastle, the same 
observation may well hold true. Over and above the 
faith which the Newcastle men cherished in the curative 
virtues of the ‘ Lee Penny,’ the pest, no doubt, had passed 
the climax of its virulence. ‘ Post hoc ergo propter hoc’ 
is a fallacy in logic: but who thinks of logic when Death 
himself is abroad on his white horse ? 

But the eighteenth century succeeded in due course to 
the Renaissance, and for the sorcerers, the result was 
lamentable. ‘If we take a review or cast up, the sum 
total of the Magic Amulets,’ declare the Authors of the 
‘Museum Britannicum,’ ‘we look on them in no other 
light than a cloak of Imposition of the Ancient Crafty 
Druids.’ |And Dean Swift was held to have given astrology 
its death-blow with his satiric ‘ Predictions for the Year 
1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.’ 

But no sooner had the body of the Druidic impostor 
been buried with contumely at the cross-roads, than his 
irrepressible ghost was observed to be walking again. 

The ‘ Age of Reason’ was giving place to the ‘ Re- 
naissance of Wonder.’ Horace Walpole, the letter-writer, 
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sets to work fortifying his villa at Strawberry Hill with 
papier-maché battlements, to render it more Gothic. And 
now a genius walks down Wardour Street! Thomas 
Chatterton feigns to discover in the muniment-room of 
St Mary Redcliffe poems which he has himself composed, 
and these he succeeds in palming off upon the world as 
the productions of the monk Thomas Rowley and a coterie 
of fifteenth-century literati. And at the turn of the cen- 
tury Sir Walter Scott begins to build Abbotsford and pur- 
chases the glen where True Thomas met the Fairy Queen. 
The publication of his ‘ Talisman’ gives a yet further 
impetus to the cult of lucks and amulets, the sale of which 
attains to prodigious proportions. 

Beau Brummell ascribed all his good luck to a certain 
crooked sixpence which he always carried about with him. 
When he lost it, his luck deserted him. An army of im- 
postors besieged him with crooked sixpences; but never 
the true one. Lord Nelson was a believer in the luck of 
the horse-shoe, and a horse-shoe was nailed up on the 
main-mast of the immortal ‘ Victory.’ The Emperor 
Napoleon had unwavering faith in a ring. At the time 
of his abdication at Fontainebleau in 1814, he attempted to 
poison himself, but failed. He told Dr Corvisart who was 
in attendance upon him: ‘I was not meant to die. I 
did not think of my talisman.” But why multiply 
examples ? 

Although their basis in pseudo-science has been removed, 
and horoscopes are cast with speed by journalists who are 
ignorant of mathematics, one must not suppose that all 
those charms which one sees in the windows of the fashion- 
able jewellers are mushroom growths. <A _ diminutive 
figure of Mercury is esteemed by many. Homer terms 
Hermes—Mercury—épotmos, ‘the Luck-bringer.’ It is 
tempting to associate the ‘lucky pigs’ with that pig 
which the star-gazing wizards of Babylonia regarded as 
the correct sacrifice to Osiris—the Oriental Bacchus ; 
whilst sows were accepted as the sacrificial offering to 
Ceres, the bringer of Harvest and the Corn. To be sure 
of those basic gifts of Nature, bread and wine, is a gift 
to all purchasers of the ‘lucky pigs.’ The hare’s foot 
which Disraeli was in the habit of touching before he 
entered the House, reminds us that it was into these 
creatures that witches were most given to metamorphosing 
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themselves. The Leader of the Tory party was guilty of 
the reprehensible practice of invoking the power of the 
hags to inspire him in his oratory. Our English witches 
are believed to have observed the movements of their 
cats and to have drawn omens from them by which to 
regulate their own future actions. When, as a small boy, 
I would ask my religious and devoted aunts whether I were 
likely to receive a fort or soldiers for Christmas, the reply 
invariably was: ‘ We must see how the cat jumps.’ 

One such creature—tabby, not black this time— 
occupies a small but reputable niche in the Temple of 
Fame, having been pointed out to Mr Spectator by no 


less distinguished a gentleman than Sir Roger de Coverley 
himself. 


‘He whispered me in the ear to take notice of a tabby cat 
that sate in the chimney corner, which . . . lay under as bad 
a report as Moll White herself; for besides that Moll is said 
often to accompany her in the same shape, the cat is reported 
to have spoken twice or thrice in her life, and to have played 
several pranks above the capacity of an ordinary cat.’ 


Lucks, talismans, amulets: to believe or not believe ? 


This is largely a question of temperament. We have 
believers now. We had heretics then. When asked, 
‘What was the virtue of the turquoise ?’ the Jester 
of Charles V replied : *“‘ Though a man fall from a high tower, 
if he have but this stone upon him, it will not break ! ”’ 


KENNETH HARE. 
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Art. 10.—COLERIDGE AND JOHN MURRAY. 


NEXT to the spacious first-floor room in 50 Albermarle 
Street which used to be John Murray’s library is another 
room lined with portraits and other mementos of the age of 
Byron. Most of these were collected and perhaps placed 
there during Murray’s lifetime. Prominent among them 
is Thomas Phillips’s portrait of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
painted early in 1819, when his Philosophical Lectures 
were still in progress at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in 
the Strand. This is Coleridge at forty-six, his hair grey, 
almost white: Coleridge the talker. His expression is 
animated, as though he had just paused at the end of an 
involute sentence, the implications of his argument 
flowing into the silence, reaching out expectantly to what 
the eyes promise. In his hand he holds the small brown- 
covered notebook in which some of the notes for those 
lectures are preserved ; his finger marks the place, but he 
has evidently forgotten his notes and is now in the full flood 
of improvised rhapsody. John Murray did not acquire 
this portrait as an afterthought—he commissioned it. If 
Coleridge ever saw it hanging on John Murray’s wall it 
must have given him a twinge of ironical pleasure. For 
Murray’s association with Coleridge was more chequered 
and equivocal than this placid memorial would suggest. 
John Murray as publisher and as owner of the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ is complex enough to be interesting as 
a person and not simply as a literary focus. Something of 
a dandy, he had an unpretentious taste for the good things 
of life. He is said to have been a procrastinator and an 
indolent man; he hated reading manuscripts, frequently 
mislaid and sometimes lost them. Brilliantly successful in 
his business, he set the pattern for the more reputable type 
of modern publisher ; and this he achieved without ever 
showing any inordinate concern for literature as such. All 
the major decisions in his business he reserved to himself, 
yet showed skill and judgment in delegating minor re- 
sponsibility. His greatest gift was an instinctive and 
insatiable interest in people: his house became a centre of 
good conversation as naturally as his list found its centre of 
gravity in biography, memoirs, and travels. If he lacked 
penetration and refinement as a literary critic, his judgment 
was always fortified by his personal understanding of an 
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author—he was always able to see the person behind the 
pen. In matters of business he refused to be dictated to, 
he refused to be cheated ; wheu either threat was aimed at 
him his elegance was superseded by a severity that even 
now, in the faded scribe’s copies in his letter-books, can 
send shivers along the spine. He never regarded manu- 
scripts merely as commodities, he never forgot that 
somehow a book is written in blood; but he had a very 
fine judgment for what would sell and what would not, and 
his personal decision was final. There are no signs, 
however, that this man, who so curiously combined shrewd 
sense with personal humility, ever sought to exploit to his 
own advantage the power that miraculously fell into his 
hands. He could enjoy prosperity and distinguished 
company without becoming a brash arriviste: he was no 
snob, for there was no uncertainty in him. He was 
Byron’s friend and intimate correspondent, yet never 
presumed upon affectionate and jocular intimacy to forget 
that he was publisher and that Byron was a peer of the 
realm. 

In 1802 the Edinburgh publisher Constable launched the 
‘ Edinburgh Review.’ From that time the term ‘ criticism’ 
takes on a sinister colour, and the first person plural was 
sharpened to an insinuating rapier wielded by an unseen 
antagonist for personal and political, as well as literary, 
ends. The ‘ Edinburgh’s’ success was immediate and 
phenomenal, and its purpose as an instrument of political 
influence was not slow to announce itself. John Murray, 
Constable’s London agent in Fleet Street, watched this new 
departure with lively interest. From the beginning 
Walter Scott had contributed to and supported the 
‘ Edinburgh ’ (for Constable was his publisher); and in 
June 1807 we find him urging Southey to become a regular 
contributor. Southey replied that ‘ Judge Jeffrey of the 
‘“‘ Edinburgh Review ’’’ was ‘a bad politician, a worse 
moralist, and a critic, in matters of taste, equally incom- 
petent and unjust.’ Then ‘Marmion’ was unjustly 
reviewed by Jeffrey, and Scott was immediately disposed to 
agree with Southey. Although he was not yet in touch 
with Scott, John Murray was equally enraged by the 
‘Marmion’ review. At a single stroke his vague hopes for 
a profitable commercial enterprise in imitation of the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ crystallised into resolute action. 
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He broke his association with Constable; he sought 
Canning’s support ; he travelled to Edinburgh to see Scott. 
In him he found an energetic and experienced ally, a Tory 
enthusiast, a man of the world who well knew how to make 
a political periodical look like a literary review. Scott’s 
political confidant, George Ellis, threw in his weight. 
Murray’s scheme had now changed even beyond the scope 
of his righteous anger; and the man whom Byron called 
‘ the timidest of men’ and ‘ the most timorous of all God’s 
booksellers’ found himself the founder-owner of the 
* Quarterly Review.’ 

How far Murray was responsible for setting the tone of 
the ‘ Quarterly ’ it is difficult to determine. Nor is it clear 
by what process of poetic logic William Gifford was selected 
as first editor ; Canning’s influence probably had much to 
do with it. A man of humble origins and unfortunate 
youth, Gifford had entered the literary world belatedly by 
the backdoor of patronage, by writing satires which 
purported to be translations from the classical tongues, and 
by uttering libels which had not always escaped indictment. 
Scott with commendable enterprise secured Southey’s 
services as regular reviewer; further, he appointed him- 
self as Gifford’s mentor, and addressed him in a letter of 
portentous length and unabashed cynicism. Gifford, he 
said, must exercise to the full the editor’s prerogative of 
altering his contributors’ articles in detail and at large. It 
would be profitable to ‘ spice up’ those essays of ‘ stupe- 
fying dullness ’ which scholars and specialists could always 
be relied upon to produce ; but beyond this he was to pay 
particular attention to ‘the most delicate and yet most 
essential part of our scheme ’—the political battle against 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and the Whigs. Was Gifford 
such a thorough rogue as Hazlitt paints him? Scott’s 
championship, like much else that Scott did, is ambiguous. 
Southey, a man of morbid rectitude, managed to swallow 
day-to-day annoyances and stay the whole course of 
Gifford’s editorship without dropping any hint that he 
admired or respected the man. Murray’s opinion is 
difficult to gauge. He was evidently satisfied that he had 
found the right person for the job and saw no reason to 
publish his opinion of Gifford as aman. After all, he had 
staked his reputation and fortune upon the ‘ Quarterly’ ; 
for three years he fought to establish it, not against fierce 
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opposition but against indifference. The thorough scholar- 
ship and ant-like industry of men like Southey and Barrow 
supplied the solid respectable core of the ‘ Quarterly’ ; 
Gifford’s handling of controversial and personal issues has 
not left him with an unsullied reputation. And at his 
elbow stood the preposterous Croker, that Secretary of the 
Admiralty whose literary immortality rests upon his 
butcher’s review of ‘Endymion.’ It is impossible to believe 
that Murray did not know these men for what they were : 
and so it is as difficult to condemn them as it is impossible 
to exonerate them. Gifford at his death took the reasonable 
precaution of destroying his correspondence, so there is 
much we can never know about his editorship. As Canning’s 
associate in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ he had published a gross 
libel against Coleridge in 1799; this explains why Coleridge 
in his few dealings with the ‘ Quarterly Review’ always 
approached Murray and not Gifford. 

Coleridge’s dislike of journalism and of party-politics 
was vigorous and sensitive in the way that only a deep- 
rooted conviction can be. In January 1798 he had accepted 
an annuity from the Wedgwoods in the belief that it would 
rescue him from the ‘ warping of the intellectual faculty ’ 
and the ‘ motives to Falsehood and Simulation ’ incidental 
to journalism. Even in the months of his most ardent 
radicalism in Bristol in 1795 he had refused to associate 
himself with any political party ; this same anti-partisan 
feeling was clearly stated in the prospectuses of his two 
one-man excursions into periodical writing—‘ The Watch- 
man’ (1796) and ‘The Friend’ (1809-10). After several 
years of intermittent and not undistinguished contribution 
to the ‘ Morning Post’ and the ‘ Courier,’ he broke with 
Daniel Stuart because ‘the ‘‘ Courier’’ was not the in- 
dependent paper I had been led to believe, and had myself 
over and over again asserted.’ His objections to reviewing 
were equally personal and inflexible. After an early taste 
of anonymous writing for the ‘ Critical Review ’ he had in 
1797 renounced ‘the operation which united Trial, 
Verdict, and Execution,’ and thereafter pronounced 
reviewing to be ‘ an immoral Act.’ 

When the first number of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ was 
issued in March or April 1809 (dated February) there was 
nothing in its constitution or origins to suggest that 
Coleridge would be associated with it. He was in poor 
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health, his personal affairs were in a state of suspended 
crisis, and anyway he was about to launch, on June 1, 
1809, the first number of his own periodical, ‘ The Friend ’ 
—‘the main pipe, from which I shall play off the whole 
accumulation and reservoir of my head and heart.’ 
Furthermore, in the spring of 1808 he had broken his vow 
against reviewing to write an article for the ‘ Edinburgh ’ 
on Clarkson’s ‘ History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade.’ 
This he did ‘for the sake of mankind’: but Jeffrey, 
impervious to such niceties of humanitarian feeling, ‘ most 
shamefully mutilated ’ the articles so that Coleridge still 
smarted from the outrage twenty years later. 

After ‘ The Friend’ had stopped at the twenty-ninth 
number, Coleridge passed a happy summer at Greta Hall, 
communing with Southey and his books. But misfortunes 
were crowding rapidly in upon him. By late autumn he 
was in London and had quarrelled almost irremediably 
with the Wordsworths. Virtually penniless, he was 
housed by friends. He worked for the ‘ Courier’ until an 
article of his was suppressed by the government. At the 
turn of the year 1811-12 he delivered his celebrated lectures 
on Shakespeare and Milton; then he travelled North to 
fetch the printed sheets of ‘ The Friend’ which Gale and 
Curtis were to re-issue in London. He had other schemes 
in his head too—not least of all the book which had been 
burning in his mind for eight or nine years and which 
became ‘ Biographia Literaria.’ It was in these circum- 
stances that Coleridge and Murray first met. 

In the early part of 1812 Coleridge’s fortunes were 
steadily declining; but John Murray’s were taking a 
spectacular turn. One morning in March, Murray sud- 
denly discovered that the publication of ‘Childe Harold’ 
had made him a wealthy man and a celebrity. He reacted 
instantly and with enormous gusto. He bought 50 
Albemarle Street as a suitable setting for the distinguished 
company he had been quietly collecting around him. No 
sooner was he installed there than he wrote with guileless 
enjoyment of the ‘ elegant library which my drawing-room 
becomes in the morning,’ and how he was in the habit of 
seeing there ‘ persons of the highest rank in literature and 
talent, such as Canning, Frere, Mackintosh, Southey, 
Campbell, Walter Scott, Madame de Staél, Gifford, 
Croker, Barrow, Lord Byron, and others.’ The ‘ Quarterly 
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Review’ accounts for most of this select group. But 
Coleridge, who first joined the ‘ others’ at this time, had 
had no connection with the ‘ Quarterly ’ although he had 
watched Southey’s contributions with interest and even 
admiration. We know that Coleridge called on Murray 
early in April 1812 and listened to him grumble about the 
‘delays and irresolutions and scruples’ that had crippled 
the sales of Bell’s ‘ New System of Education.’ Coleridge 
had long enjoyed in London a notoriety which was wide- 
spread if not altogether complimentary ; there was reason 
to suppose that Murray would be sympathetically inclined 
towards his work. His contributions to Southey’s 
*‘Omniana,’ collected in 1810 and published in 1812, 
suggested to Coleridge that he could make a book out of 
‘the huge cumulus of my Memorandum & common place 
Books.’ In an undated letter of this year he sought 
Murray’s encouragement for two volumes which he dared 
venture to say would be ‘one of the most entertaining 
Books in our Language.’ This is the proposed title page : 
‘ EXOTICS NATURALISED, i.e. impressive Sentiments, Reflections, 
Aphorisms, Anecdotes, Epigrams, short Tales and eminently 
beautiful Passages from German, Spanish, and Italian Works, 
of which no English Translations exist ;—the whole collected, 
translated, and arranged by S. T. Coleridge, with explanatory, 
critical, and biographical notes and notices by the Collector.’ 


He only asked for an answer of ‘a single Line . . . a mere 
yes or no’; he seems to have received an unmistakable no 
from Murray, for we hear no more of this scheme. 

At this time, even in his straitened circumstances, 
Coleridge evidently made no attempt to write for the 
‘Quarterly.’ Books and not articles were in Coleridge’s 
mind when he first approached Murray. Not until 
February 1813 did Coleridge give any sign that the 
* Quarterly ’ might be of benefit to him: and what he 
wanted then was, not to review, but to be reviewed. 

For a few intoxicating days it looked as though the 
run of his poetic drama ‘ Remorse’ at Drury Lane would 
bring him a little much-needed money, that it might even 
make him rich. Byron, on the managing committee of 
Drury Lane, was instrumental in getting the play staged ; 
so (whether or not Coleridge knew of Byron’s help) Murray 
must have been aware of the performance and of its 
importance to Coleridge. Three editions of ‘ Remorse’ 
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were published in the early months of 1813 ; and when the 
second of these was about to be issued Coleridge wrote to 
Southey. Gifford, he reported, had ‘ said good-naturedly 
that I ought to be whipt for leaving so many weak and 
slovenly lines in so fine a poem’ ; that did not disturb him. 
But the ‘ Quarterly ’ had repeated from Smith’s notorious 
‘ Rejected Addresses’ a gibe aimed at Coleridge, and this 
he considered ‘ surely unworthy of a man of sense like 
Gifford.’ So he wrote Southey a long critique of ‘ Re- 
morse,’ in the hope that Southey would review it for him. 
But a few days later he confided to Rickman that he had 
*‘ reason to suspect, that Mr Gifford will not permit Southey 
to review it.’ This gloomy guess was accurate enough : 
Southey did not review ‘ Remorse.’ And although the 
review was sympathetically written by John Taylor 
Coleridge, it was not published until the following April, by 
which time Coleridge was in Bristol in such depths of 
despair, isolation, and illness that the review could make no 
difference to him. 

In August 1814 Murray first approached Coleridge on 
his own initiative. Hesent a message by Lamb and Henry 
Crabb Robinson that he would like Coleridge to make a 
verse translation of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ and that he under- 
stood that Coleridge was the only man in England capable 
of the task. Coleridge was interested and flattered and 
some correspondence followed in which Murray showed that 
he had taken the measure of Coleridge’s capacity for delay 
and had not overlooked the poet’s poverty. Only one of 
Murray’s letters survives from this incident ; it shows him 
in his least attractive character as the shrewd man of 
business. Coleridge found Murray’s offer of 100/. ‘ humili- 
atingly low,’ though he was prepared to believe that the 
terms ‘ very probably are the highest, it may be worth 
your while to offer to me.’ But he reminded Murray that 
the ‘ Faust’ was of a ‘ questionable nature,’ that it was 
‘so very difficult a work’ to translate, that it was ‘ only 
a Fragment,’ and that the Baroness de Staél had given 
Lamb ‘a very unfavourable account of the Work.’ He 
recited the dismal history of his translation of Schiller’s 
‘ Wallenstein,’ how despite an excellence that surpassed 
the original it had become winding-sheets for pilchards. 
But if Murray would agree to certain details of copyright 
and payment, and send him a copy of Goethe’s works and 
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some other books, he would set to work immediately. 
Murray, as Coleridge complained later to Byron, ‘ did not 
even condescend to return me an answer.’ (This practice 
of using silence to announce unsavoury decisions later 
roused Crabb Robinson to call Murray ‘ Absolute John.’) 
These melancholy transactions gave Coleridge an oppor- 
tunity to protest to Murray that the ‘ Quarterly ’ had no 
right to attack him for ‘neglecting and misusing’ his 
powers. But he never made the translation; and although 
he says he started it, no fragment survives. We can only 
guess at the loss—and deplore it. 

For more than a year no letters passed between Murray 
and Coleridge. Helped by his Bristol friends, Coleridge 
struggled against his drug addiction and overcame it 
sufficiently to prepare ‘ Sibylline Leaves ’ for the press and 
to write and start printing ‘ Biographia Literaria.’ In the 
autumn of 1815 Byron in a spirit of genuine admiration 
opened a correspondence with him. First he sent Coleridge 
a gift of 1001.; then he induced Murray to publish the little 
volume ‘ Christabel, Kubla Khan, and The Pains of Sleep,’ 
which ran through three editions in 1816. Byron also 
encouraged Coleridge to consider certain dramatic projects, 
one of which— Zapolya ’—was far enough advanced for 
Murray to make an advance against publication. By the 
time Coleridge was established with the Gillmans in High- 
gate in April 1816, relations with Murray seem to have been 
positively genial. Coleridge borrowed books from him 
to disprove ‘ the cruel calumny concerning my carelessness 
in returning Books’; he invited the publisher to ‘ sun and 
air yourself on Highgate Hill during any of your holiday 
Excursions,’ and Murray did call at least once only to find 
that the poet was not at home. Coleridge suggested that 
‘there might be set on foot a Review of Old Books’ with 
himself as editor, but Murray managed to reject this 
proposal without giving immediate offence. Before 
‘ Christabel’ was published Byron had written a most 
magnanimous letter to Thomas Moore, asking him to 
promise that when Coleridge’s ‘ two vclumes of Poesy and 
Biography ’ appeared he would review them favourably in 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ ‘ Praise I think you must, but 
you will also praise him well,—of all things the most 
difficult. It will be the making of him. This must be a 
secret between you and me, as Jeffrey might not like such 
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a project ;—nor indeed, might C. himself like it. But I do 
think he only wants a pioneer and a sparkle or two to 
explode most gloriously.’ But the effort went awry. 
Jeffrey took the bit in his own teeth, ‘ cut up’ ‘ Christabel,’ 
and turned against Byron for championing Coleridge. 
Critical reaction to the book elsewhere ranged from outright 
abuse to pompous disappointment; the ‘Quarterly’ kept 
silence ; and Coleridge, further discouraged that Murray 
had rejected various projected publications—among them 
‘ Biographia Literaria ’—drifted away under some ill- 
defined obligation for ‘ Zapolya.’ By early 1817 Byron 
and Coleridge had quarrelled and thereafter had no good 
word to say for each other. Murray said nothing. At 
Byron’s instigation he had been disposed for a while to 
include Coleridge in the select company of 50 Albemarle 
Street ; but from this time onward he dealt with Coleridge 
strictly in a ‘ business ’ manner. 

This coolness between Albemarle Street and Highgate 
Hill was unfortunate. Coleridge was just entering upon 
his most productive period in prose. There can be no 
doubt that if Murray had taken him into his confidence 
and assured him of publication of his work as it was com- 
pleted Coleridge would have published in final form much 
more work before his death than he did. But the problem 
was insoluble. Murray probably detested his own indo- 
lence and procrastination when he saw it in Coleridge ; 
and he had decided that Coleridge’s work would not sell. 
The immediate result of the estrangement was the loss of 
another important piece of writing from Coleridge’s pen. 
In August 1816 John Hookham Frere made the first 
overtures for the ‘ Quarterly’ by asking him to review 
Goethe’s ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit.’ Coleridge declined. 
‘I have an exceeding reluctance,’ he told Boosey the 
bookseller, ‘ to write in any Review entirely from motives 
of Conscience, conducted as all the Reviews are at present. 
Should I attempt it, my main Temptation would be the 
procuring the last Edition of Goethe, which I cannot at 
present afford to purchase.’ This irreverent attitude to 
such an instrument of power as the ‘ Quarterly ’ is perhaps 
to Coleridge’s credit, but it soon got him into trouble with 
Murray. Early next year when Murray asked for the 501. 
advanced on ‘Zapolya,’ Coleridge with enraging conde- 
scension offered ‘ to repay the money . . . or to work it out 
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by furnishing you with miscellaneous matter for the 
“ Quarterly,” or by sitting down to the ‘ Rabbinical 
Tales.””’ Whatever else may be said of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ under Gifford, Murray did not regard it as a 
repository for ‘ miscellaneous matter.’ His letter is not 
preserved, but we can judge from Coleridge’s protesting 
reply what sort of letter it was. ‘ I cannot be offended,’ he 
wrote, ‘by your opinion that my Talents &c are not 
adequate to the Requisites of Matter and Manner for the 
‘““ Quarterly Review.”’ Would it not be more just, he 
hinted, to test his ability as a writer by the opinion of 
Southey, Scott, Byron, and Frere rather than by the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ and Hazlitt’s malicious attacks in 
the ‘Examiner’? And besides, he continued, everybody 
knew that the ‘ Quarterly,’ although it had refrained from 
attacking ‘ Christabel,’ was ‘ ashamed to say a word in its 
favour.’ Three days later he repaid the 50l.; he was 
frankly perplexed at Murray’s change of attitude, but 
thanked him for ‘ the kindness and courtesy that I received 
from you on my first coming to Town.’ That was in March 
1817. In July he wrote Murray an ingratiating letter, 
protesting his integrity, thanking him for his ‘ friendly 
kindness,’ and saying that ‘if Mr Gifford have taken a 
prejudice against my Writings, I never imputed it as blame 
to you.’ Also he offered Murray the ‘ Sibylline Leaves,’ 
but again Murray rejected the proposal. In September 
Coleridge wrote again giving in most particular detail an 
account of the chronic illness which had prevented him 
from completing an article for the ‘ Quarterly.’ This may 
still have been the Goethe review; but it was never 
completed, nor was that book ever reviewed in the 
* Quarterly.’ 

Murray’s coolness was not encouraging ; and it seemed 
to Coleridge that Gifford was deliberately trying to bring 
him into discredit. The silence of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ 
weighed heavily upon his mind. At times it became an 
obsession ; it was part of the conspiracy of neglect that the 
world seemed determined to level at his ripest work. It 
restricted the sale of his published work, he said ; it made 
publishers suspicious to accept new projects from him ; it 
had prevented him from completing his great life-work, the 
* Logosophia.’ Too proud and honest to curry favour on 
his own behalf, he managed to use his association with 
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John Murray to the advantage of others. In his Literary 
Lectures of 1818 he drew attention to Francis Cary’s 
translation of Dante; the ‘ Quarterly ’ and ‘ Edinburgh’ 
took up the hymn of praise ; 1,000 copies of this book which 
had been utterly neglected were sold at once and the book 
has been a classic ever since. In the following year he gave 
Mariane Starke the introduction to John Murray which 
secured the publication of her popular ‘ Travels on the 
Continent.’ In the same year he introduced his friend 
Hyman Hurwitz and Murray published his ‘ Vindiciae 
Hebraicae.’ At the same time Coleridge wistfully sug- 
gested that the ‘ Quarterly’ print an essay on Greek 
metres, at which he and his son Hartley had been ‘ long 
labouring,’ as a review of Frere’s Aristophanic Imitations, 
but that was not accepted. There was a long silence then 
until the beginning of 1822, when Coleridge offered to 
prepare for Murray a condensed edition of his fifteen-years’ 
favourite, Archbishop Robert Leighton. The scheme was 
at first accepted, but soon broke down in exactly the same 
pattern as the ‘ Faust ’ negotiations. This time Coleridge’s 
loss was not total, for he kept in his possession the four- 
volume edition of Leighton which Murray had sent him for 
the work ; more than a year later he sent it to Taylor and 
Hessey as copy for the modified scheme published in 1825 
as ‘ Aids to Reflection.’ 

But before ‘ Aids to Reflection’ had ‘ struggled into 
the light ’ Coleridge received a piece of news which gave 
him ‘a pain, which it required all my confidence in the 
soundness of your judgment to counteract’: his nephew, 
John Taylor Coleridge, had accepted the editorship of the 
* Quarterly Review ’ on Gifford’s retirement. The appoint- 
ment could not affect the ‘ Quarterly’s’ campaign of 
silence: both Lamb and Coleridge appreciated that such 
an austere organ of opinion could not lay itself open to 
an obvious charge of ‘ Partiality and Nepotism.’ He had 
on earlier occasions offered gratuitous advice to Daniel 
Stuart and to the editors of ‘ Blackwood’s ’ on how to run a 
periodical ; he now seized the opportunity of advising his 
nephew how, to the greater glory of literature and the 
preservation of morals, the ‘ Quarterly’ should be run. 
And some of this, suitably digested, J. T. Coleridge passed 
on in his own name to John Murray when he resigned from 
the editorship eleven months later. It is only fair to say 
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that Heraud, a young protégé of Southey’s, sent the intro- 
duction of a review of ‘ Aids to Reflection ’ as a preliminary 
to ‘ an exposition of all that school of philosophy ’ which, 
J. T. Coleridge told Murray, ‘ he seems to understand and 
to be able to make intelligible to others.’ That was 
shortly before J.T.C. resigned ; the article was not com- 
missioned by his successor, J. G. Lockhart, and the silence 
remained unbroken. When his nephew resigned (for 
reasons of ill-health) Coleridge rejoiced unashamedly: ‘I 
cannot persuade myself that the business of reviewing and 
the habit of procuring, sanctioning and becoming both 
morally and ostensibly responsible for anonymous criti- 
cisms on the work of contemporaries are not unfavourable 
to sanity of judgment and delicacy of feeling—the Pulse in 
those minor morals which are perhaps most friendly to the 
spiritual growth of the entire man.’ 

Coleridge made, or almost made, a third vague attempt 
to write for the ‘ Quarterly.’ In the British Museum there 
is preserved an unaddressed draft letter, written some time 
in 1828, in which he offers an article on the first volume of 
Napier’s ‘ History of the War in the Peninsula.’ It is a 
pathetic letter. He gives a brief history of his few excur- 
sions into reviewing and states his moral reasons for having 
‘kept aloof from Reviews.’ Now, however, he was 
prepared to believe that those reasons were no longer valid : 
for some years he had considered ‘ the leading Reviews, on 
their present plan, among the most powerful Moral Steam- 
engines, that the age has produced.’ The letter is incom- 
plete and perhaps was never posted: perhaps he recalled 
how in 1823 he had swallowed the bile of earlier insults 
and contributed articles—though not reviews—to ‘ Black- 
wood’s.” Probably he was right: times had changed and 
reviews had changed; even Lockhart had changed. 
Gradually the frosty silence of the ‘ Quarterly ’’ began to 
thaw. A year before he died Coleridge had the pleasure of 
seeing the poems of his brilliant and erratic son Hartley 
reviewed there. But the final vindication—the review of 
the 1834 ‘ Poetical Works,’ a masterly, comprehensive, and 
sympathetic assessment of Coleridge’s work written by his 
nephew-son-in-law Henry Nelson Coleridge—was not pub- 
lished until August 1834, a matter of days after S.T.C.’s 
death. Fortunately we know that Coleridge read the 
article in manuscript. The table of contents of the 
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* Quarterly Review ’ for the next few years reads like the 
programme of a Grasmere celebration : in succession there 
appeared reviews of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
Coleridge’s ‘ Table Talk,’ Lamb’s ‘ Last Essays of Elia,’ 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Yarrow Revisited,’ Hartley Coleridge’s 
‘Lives of the Northern Worthies,’ Coleridge’s ‘ Literary 
Remains.’ Admittedly Henry Nelson Coleridge wrote 
four of these reviews: but at least he was allowed to write 
and publish them. 

The story is, from Coleridge’s angle of vision, a sad one ; 
but it is no disgrace to John Murray. Murray was con- 
ducting a publisher’s business, not a philanthropic society. 
His career shows that he could drive a hard bargain, that 
he refused to be hoodwinked in trade, that he had a shrewd 
eye for a saleable manuscript. Some of the manuscripts 
he chose were immortal—Byron and Jane Austen par- 
ticularly—and few were trivial or ephemeral; and to his 
most favoured authors he extended the hand of whole- 
hearted friendship. Clearly Murray did not regard 
Coleridge’s work as a sound investment, and the sales of 
the first edition of ‘ Biographia Literaria’ confirm this 
commercial judgment; also he soon found that he was 
unreliable in business matters and in completing manu- 
script on time. He can be forgiven for failing to recognise 
Coleridge’s greatness, for most of Murray’s contemporaries 
either discounted Coleridge’s genius or were afraid and 
jealous of it. Murray was a good businessman—in the 
better sense of the word good—and Coleridge is not the 
only writer who has been caught in the gap between a 
publisher’s limited judgment of what will show a profit and 
the author’s view of what sub specie aeternitatis is excellent. 
Murray might, to Coleridge’s advantage, have been more 
patient and lenient; but there was no reason why he 
should have been. John Murray was not a god: he never 
pretended to be anything more than a publisher. Coleridge 
himself recognised this and never accused Murray person- 
ally of crippling his work. 

It is less easy to absolve the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
The ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ could utter its ‘loud calumny ’ 
of supposed political and religious apostasy ; but if that 
was a party matter, how do we account for ‘ the silent but 
more injurious detraction of the “‘ Quarterly Review ”’’ ? 
The answer must rest in the fundamental defect of the 
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nineteenth-century reviews, in their use of literary criticism 
as a vehicle of party policy. Coleridge refused to side 
with any party and so was not supported by either. 
Despite his poverty, he never seriously wished to become a 
regular—or even an _ occasional—contributor to the 
* Quarterly.’ All he wanted was that his work should 
receive impartial and serious criticism. His reputation 
as a writer and thinker was widely acknowledged ; it led 
him to suppose that he was entitled to such criticism. 
And he needed it more than most, especially as the years 
advanced, to penetrate the miasma of gossip, half-truth, 
and mystification that gathered around his name. Byron 
joined in the cuckoo-cry and Hazlitt and DeQuincey and 
lesser men like Thelwall; even Carlyle, a little jealous no 
doubt and perhaps also a little frightened, added weight to 
the theme: the brilliant and promising young poet who 
had risen above the horizon with Wordsworth had become 
the sage of Highgate, the man of genius had buried his 
priceless talents and slipped away, beyond trace or under- 
standing, into ‘the holy jungle of transcendental meta- 
physics.’ ‘If I know myself,’ he told his nephew when he 
wrote at two o’clock in the morning to congratulate him on 
resigning from the ‘ Quarterly,’ ‘I can truly declare that 
all I ever wished to see in a Review, was a fair account of 
the work I had written—how far it had the character of 
originality, and how far the less doubtful merit of truth 
and importance. I wanted no disquisitions on myself or 
my genius, but a fair statement of my objects and of my 
agreements and to be set right when the reviewer con- 
ceived me to have gone wrong.’ Here he asserts his own 
standard of intellectual and critical integrity—a standard 
that makes him one of the few great critics England has 
produced. That kind of criticism is what every serious 
writer desires and what most writers need. But there 
never has been and never will be a time when a writer can 
be certain that his work will receive criticism of that 
order, that it will not be contaminated by the personal 
and political animosities of the everyday world. The 
nineteenth-century ‘Quarterly’ is not the only review 
that has failed to supply self-effacing nourishment for 
great minds. 
GEORGE WHALLEY. 
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Art. 11—PARLIAMENT AND ASIA: SOUTH AND 
SOUTHEAST. 


IN overrunning the countries of Southeast Asia and in 
carrying world war over the threshold into the vast sub- 
continent of India, the Japanese Army swept away the 
contiguous networks of European rule beyond recall. 
This rupture with a great and surpassingly beneficent 
epoch, coincided with the entry, for the first time, into 
office and power of a Labour Government free from any 
ties with the pre-war colonial administrations. Britain, 
under Mr Attlee’s direction, thus possessed an advantage 
over France and Holland in tackling the problems of post- 
war reconstruction in India and Southeast Asia from a 
new pyschological approach. The presence of new men in 
Whitehall was immensely reassuring to the new men in 
Southeast Asia. They felt—and found—that in dealing 
with Europeans they would no longer be talked down to. 
The first set of problems confronting Mr Attlee were 
constitutional. On all sides nationalist parties were 
raising a clamour for ‘independence.’ This demand the 
Labour Government met with a fresh touch of sympathy 
and understanding. Perhaps they were sometimes a little 
ingenuous, but they were rewarded by being met every- 
where half-way. The crucial problem was India, and to 
this Mr Attlee, whose interest in Indian affairs dates from 
his visit to India on the Simon Commission in 1929, at 
once addressed himself. Early in 1946 he sent out the 
Cabinet Mission (Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, and Mr A. V. (now Lord) Alexander), but when 
this overture met with no more success in securing agree- 
ment between Indian parties than previous attempts by 
the Coalition Government, he took a bold decision. To 
cut the Gordian knot he shifted the responsibility to the 
Indian leaders. On Feb. 20, 1947, he informed the House 
of Commons of the Government’s decision to withdraw 
from India by June 1948. Through the influence of Lord 
Halifax the declaration was accepted by the Lords without 
a division, but in the Commons Mr Churchill denounced 
it as a policy of ‘ scuttle.’ The gravamen of the Conserva- 
tive criticism was that to transfer power without first 
securing agreement in India was irresponsible, and sub- 
sequently that the whole business was too rushed. But 
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once the Government was irrevocably committed, the 
Conservatives gave it their general support. When the 
Indian Independence Bill came before the Commons Mr 
Churchill was absent and the rest of the Opposition 
restricted their criticism to points of detail. On its third 
reading the only dissentient was Mr Gammans, who 
roundly predicted that henceforth ‘ India’ would be ‘a 
mere geographical expression, like ‘‘ Europe ”’ or “*‘ Asia ”’ 
or “ Africa.’’’ The last speech on Indian Affairs from the 
Conservative benches was made by Mr R. A. Butler who, 
with Sir Samuel Hoare (now Lord Templewood), had 
piloted the India Act of 1935 through the Commons. So 
the transfer of sovereignty became the act of a united 
Parliament, and if credit for cutting the painter with a 
graceful flourish belongs to the Labour Party, Conserva- 
tives may justly claim to have been responsible for the 
long series of successive steps towards self-government 
which culminated in the final separation. 

The question of Burmese independence took a very 
different course. In Parliament it became a keen party 
issue and outside Westminster aroused more bitter con- 
troversy than any other problem of this area. Unlike 
India, which had inherited a highly developed administra- 
tion in full running order, fully able, as events proved, to 
effect a smooth transition, the whole of Burma lay in 
ruins. The physical destruction far exceeded that of any 
other Asian country and the rupture with the pre-war 
situation was more absolute. Viewing the problem of her 
immediate reconstruction in retrospect, it becomes in- 
creasingly self-evident that she would have served her own 
interests far better by accepting British help for an interim 
period. The rapid evolution which has taken place in 
Malaya is both proof of Britain’s sincerity in the further- 
ance of political emancipation and an example of what 
can be achieved by ‘ ordered’ progress. ‘The real story 
behind the Attlee-Aung San Agreement in January 1947 
is still a matter of speculation. Did the Prime Minister 
simply yield to his left-wing doctrinaires determined to 
place the insignia of self-government on everything they 
touched, regardless of the consequences ? Was he unable 
to withstand the demand for a quick demobilisation ? Or, 
recognising that our withdrawal from Burma could at 
most be postponed only a few years, did he simply resolve 
that it was not worth while to dissipate our resources for 
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the sake of putting the country on its feet before the 
transfer of responsibility and power? In other words, 
was the decisive factor a cynical decision to cut our losses 
in face of the inevitable ? Officially the Labour Party 
maintains that we withdrew because the Burmese did not 
want us to remain. U Aung Sun certainly held a strong 
position based on his military exploits and it is also true 
that the knowledge that India was about to acquire her 
independence stimulated Burma’s desire for a share in the 
same deal. Whether a firm diplomacy from the outset, 
supported by the 14th Army, could have re-established 
some degree of law and order (and perhaps saved the life 
of U Aung San himself) will forever be debatable. In Par- 
liament the Government attitude was far more intransigent 
than it had been over India. Perhaps this arose from a 
growing awareness of the blunder to which it had been so 
recklessly committed. The Panglong Treaty with the 
Hill Tribes proved no more than an empty gesture. The 
‘minorities * were abandoned, and in the week following 


Indian Independence Day a unitary and republican con- 
stitution for the whole of Burma was complete, drafted by 


that great and selfless patriot, U Tin Tut, the real brains 
behind the interim Government, whose life was also for- 
feited to the anarchists a year later. When ultimately the 
Burma Independence Bill was presented to the Commons 
the following November, the Conservative Party had the 
weight of the issue on their side. Because its passage was 
assured some Conservatives absented themselves, notably 
Mr Butler, for the sake of our future relations with Burma, 
and on this ground Mr Godfrey Nicholson urged his Party 
to abstain from voting. Mr Churchill, however, insisted 
upon dividing the House and the second reading on 
Nov. 5 was carried by 288 to 114 votes. 

The passing through all its stages, in a completely 
unanimous Parliament, of the Ceylon Independence Bill a 
fortnight later brought the epoch of political reconstruction 
to anend. Mr Creech Jones, Colonial Secretary, moved its 
second reading, and it was welcomed by Mr Gammans on 
behalf of the Conservatives as ‘ one of those occasions when 
all parties in the House can combine in one of these great 
evolutionary processes of the British Commonwealth.’ * 

The most recent phase in Government policy originated 





*See p. 198. 
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in Australia. At the Colombo Conference of January 1950 
Mr P. C. Spender, Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
put forward proposals for a plan for social and economic 
development in the Commonwealth countries of South and 
Southeast Asia. These proposals became known as the 
* Spender Plan ’ and were further elaborated at the Sydney 
Conference in May and finally embodied in the great pro- 
gramme of reconstruction at the London Conference in 
Sept.—Oct. over which Mr Hugh Gaitskell, as Minister for 
Economic Affairs, had presided. Officially styled ‘ The 
Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in 
South and South-East Asia,’ * it was later ratified by the 
participating Commonwealth Governments of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
and Pakistan and on Nov. 28 presented to Parliament by 
Mr Gaitskell, now Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Report is in part a prospectus and in part merely 
the coordination and expansion of economic and social 
development plans for the Commonwealth countries of 
Asia—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, and 
North Borneo—some of which are already under way. The 
non-Commonwealth countries of Southeast Asia—Burma, 
Indonesia, Cambodia, Laos, Viet Nam, and Siam—were 
also represented at the London conference by observers. 
The Commonwealth countries of Asia alone have a total 
population of 570 million, which by 1970 will have risen 
to 720 million. The total cost of the programme over six 
years is 1,868/. million, and while each of the countries 
concerned will make their own contribution, it will require 
external capital to the extent of 1,084/. million. Towards 
this the Government proposes to release a further 2461. 
million of sterling balances held by India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon and to provide 50/. million for the Colonial terri- 
tories. The remaining 840/. million will have to come 
from other sources, and in this connection the Report 
looks to private investors, the International Bank, and to 
gifts and loans from other Governments. The bulk of the 
investment will go into agriculture, irrigation, railways, 
roads, ports, and electric power, and to a great extent the 
programmes represent a speeding up and broadening of 
work already in progress. Some of the results to be 
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expected are an increase of 13 million acres (17 per cent.) 
in land under cultivation, an increase of 6 million tons in 
the production of food grains, and an increase of 1,100,000 
kilowatts (67 per cent.) in electric generating capacity. 
One practical step has already been taken in the setting 
up of a Technical Assistance Bureau at Colombo; and 
whatever its further outcome, the Plan has performed a 
valuable function if only in providing a survey of the 
economies of the ‘ Colombo countries.’ 

To its full implementation there are, however, many 
obstacles. The Government clearly hopes for a contribu- 
tion from the United States in the spirit of President 
Truman’s Point 4, but while she has promised to attend 
a further conference at Colombo in February, it is un- 
likely that any future American subsidy to Asia will be 
free from strings. Then money, even if forthcoming, is 
not alone enough. To be effective a large part of the 
external capital is required in the form of actual plant and 
machinery. With rearmament programmes in full swing 
these are in short supply in the West and it is doubtful 
whether more than a token supply will be available to 
Asia for a considerable time. Finally there is the political 
aspect. Asian nationalism is still extremely sensitive and 
the new governments it has created are intensely suspicious 
of any scheme which might imply a revival of Western 
imperialism in a new form. They also fear that, in the 
event of being overrun by a Communist Power, to be 
found in close association with the West might even 
worsen their plight. This attitude is particularly evident 
in the non-Commonwealth countries where, even though 
members of the Governments may be satisfied that there 
are no strings attached, they have to reckon with the 
strong prejudice which still exists among sections of their 
rank-and-file. 

Conservative criticism of Plan has so far been confined 
to the proposal to release another instalment of sterling 
balances as Britain’s contribution. At the end of the 
war the largest item of Britain’s war debts was the 1,3001. 
million owed to undivided India. Unlike the Dominions, 
the Government of India paid all the expenses of the vast 
British land and air forces kept in India and her industries 
supplied vast quantities of clothing, tents, and other 
equipment, besides meeting the ordinary needs of the 
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United Kingdom in hides, jute, tea, etc. Substantial with- 
drawals of sterling in the early post-war period left India 
in June 1948 with a balance of 760/. million, Pakistan with 
1651. million, and Ceylon with 511. million. Further with- 
drawals by the three countries brought the total releases 
to India in three years ending June 1951 to 2301. million, 
to Pakistan about 48/. million, and to Ceylon about 201. 
million. On May 6, 1947, Mr Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, warned the countries with sterling balances 
that these must be substantially scaled down. Questioned 
in the House of Commons a week later, on May 12, as to 
whether the Chancellor’s speech had accurately repre- 
sented the policy of the Government, Mr Attlee replied, 
‘Yes, sir; there is nothing new in this policy which, so 
far as sterling area countries are concerned, was explicitly 
set out in Art. 10 of the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment, approved by His Majesty’s Government on Dec. 13, 
1945.’ In the devaluation debate two years later Mr 
Churchill proposed a reduction of sterling balances, to be 
promptly answered from Delhi by the Finance Minister, 
Dr Matthai, that ‘ we in India will resist it by every means 
in our power.’ Soon after this Indian diplomacy must 
have got to work on Downing Street, for in reply to ques- 
tions in the Commons on Nov. 29 and Dee. 6, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, made it clear that 
the Government had no intention of rendering any counter- 
claim by Britain for services rendered during the war and 
firmly dismissed any suggestion of scaling-down war 
debts ‘ without the consent of other parties.’ Moderate 
Conservative opinion continued to press for a slowing 
down, if not a scaling down of sterling transfer. On 
March 6, 1950, Mr Eden urged the Government to keep a 
tighter rein on the release of sterling balances, and when 
asked by Mr Woodrow Wyatt how he reconciled this with 
his welcome to the Spender Plan he replied: ‘ It is true 
that a portion of these balances have helped the economy 
of Southeast Asia, and to that extent it is an advantage. 
But one has to look at these things sometimes from the 
point of view of our own country. The point is whether 
we can indefinitely continue to carry this burden on this 
scale unaided.’ 

The issue came to a head when on Dec. 7 Mr Gaitskell 
returned to his proposals for financing the Colombo Plan. 
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To the Chancellor’s statement that ‘ the general basis of 
the proposed arrangements was that during the next six 
years the sterling balances of India, Pakistan, and Colombo 
should be reduced to something like the amounts they 
would wish to hold as their normal reserves,’ Mr Churchill 
again raised the matter of counter-claims. In a long series 
of exchanges, during which the tempers of both pro- 
tagonists were visibly mounting, it was repeatedly urged 
by Mr Churchill that these balances were war debts 
incurred by Britain in defending the countries concerned 
from Japan, and that ‘ until quite recently ’ our right to 
make counter-claims had been maintained by the Govern- 
ment. Mr Gaitskell in reply said that, although incurred 
during the war, these debts were regarded by our creditors 
as ordinary commercial debts, and he cited the Prime 
Minister as having ‘ made it perfectly plain on an earlier 
occasion that we did not consider it feasible to put in these 
counter-claims.’ Continuing to press his point Mr Churchill 
asked, ‘ Was not the Prime Minister himself a member of 
the Government which definitely laid down the principle 
of reserving the right to make a counter-claim ?’ Evi- 
dently overlooking (as did the entire Press when reporting 
the incident next morning) Mr Attlee’s statement of May 
1947, the Chancellor could only reply, ‘ The Prime Minister 
also happens to be Prime Minister of this Government, and 
has the right to make the decision.’ 

Asian affairs as such play little or no part on the 
hustings of this country except when British troops are 
involved. Consequently there is no external pressure on 
Parliament to define its policy outside questions of defence. 
Absence of definition is apt to entail absence of coordina- 
tion and, apart from major international crises, our 
relations with Asian countries are conducted under con- 
ditions of almost eighteenth-century seclusion by individual 
Government Departments (in pre-war days the Foreign 
Office, the India Office, and the Colonial Office), free from 
any obligation to coordinate their activities and without 
any common clearing house should in fact they wish so 
to do. So now we are in such a position that, although 
Hong Kong is administered by the Colonial Office, in the 
event of a collision with Communist China its spokesman 
in Parliament might be the Foreign Secretary, the Minister 
of Defence, or any one of the Service Ministers. Similarly, 
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Mr Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General for South- 
east Asia, is a Colonial Office official who also possesses 
undefined diplomatic functions for which he is responsible 
to the Foreign Office. Still more remarkable is the mini- 
sterial maze from which emerged the Colombo Plan At the 
Sydney Conference which gave it birth the United Kingdom 
delegation was led by Lord Macdonald, Paymaster- 
General, and Mr Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner- 
General for Southeast Asia. At Colombo it was handled 
by Mr Bevin, Foreign Secretary. At Lancaster House it 
was turned over to the Treasury represented by Mr 
Gaitskell, then Minister for Economic Affairs. The 
Ministry of Commonwealth Relations, to whose province 
the Colombo Plan would most properly seem to belong, has 
so far had nothing to do with it. It is exactly two years 
since in this ‘ Review’ [I first urged the necessity for a 
measure of departmental reconstruction for the better 
coordination of what I then called ‘ Far Eastern Affairs ’ 
but which would be better named ‘ South and Southeast 
Asian Affairs.’ One proposal for an Ambassador-at-Large 
for this area has indeed been met by the recent appoint- 
ment of Sir Elser Dening. Although Southeast Asian 
policy is most ably reviewed and directed by the Southeast 
Asia Department of the Foreign Office under Mr R. H. 
Scott, the affairs of this area are so closely interwoven with 
those of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon to the west and of 
North Borneo, Malaya, and Singapore to the east and 
centre, that the appointment of a Minister charged ex- 
clusively with the coordination of policy towards South 
and Southeast Asia as a whole and responsible for that 
policy to Parliament becomes daily more urgent. Mr 
Eden has several times admonished the House on ‘ the 
dire need for the coordination of our policies in that area,’ 
though without making any concrete suggestions as to 
how that coordination should be effected. 

Labour policy in the post-war era is on the record. 
Making a’ virtue of necessity, the Labour Government 
claims to have transformed an ‘ Empire’ into a ‘ Free 
Commonwealth of voluntary association.’ In alliance 
with Asian nationalists, who for the most part are fellow 
Socialists, it has helped to put the final touches to an 
existing framework of political democracy, as in India and 
Ceylon, or, as in Pakistan, Burma, and Malaya, to lay the 
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foundations. It is now in process of following up this 
constitutional development by introducing to Asia the 
Welfare State, directly in Malaya, indirectly elsewhere as 
projected in the Colombo Plan. It may justly proclaim, 
as in the opening chapter of this Report, that ‘ The 
horizon of thought and action in the economic as well as 
the political field has been greatly extended, and Govern- 
ments are grappling with the problem of promoting the 
economic improvement which is indispensable to social 
stability, and necessary to strengthen their free institu- 
tions.’ Of course this revolution has had its price. To 
cover so much ground at such unprecedented speed the 
Government does not scruple to turn a blind eye to 
the uneven development and unequal proportions of the 
various peoples scattered in the hills and valleys and 
plains of this colossal area. Disregarding natural laws of 
growth it has not hesitated to abandon minorities and 
feudally organised societies everywhere without any 
attempt to secure the ‘rights’ of self-government to them 
as units equally with their more numerous neighbours. 
Even more disquieting to this country is the Government’s 
total disregard of the cost to our Exchequer of so vast an 
enterprise as that covered by the Colombo Plan. Tax- 
payers or members of the Opposition who venture to 
examine this aspect are, in the eyes of the Labour Govern- 
ment, as the Chancellor told Mr Churchill in the Commons, 
‘totally lacking in humanity.’ Yet, whatever may be the 
mistakes and shortcomings of the Labour Government, 
its generous, even over-generous, and often reckless 
measures, have re-established Britain in the eyes of all 
free Asia as the pre-eminent champion of liberal and 
humanitarian policy. In Southeast Asia we have not 
enjoyed that reputation since the days of Raffles. 
Conservative policy towards the ‘ Colombo countries ’ 
hardly exists. Partly this is due to the want of a mini- 
sterial focus in Parliament. Partly it results from the 
fact of being in Opposition and so deprived of initiative. 
More especially there is Mr Churchill. Since leading a 
splinter group of Tory diehards to oppose the passing of 
the India Act of 1935 he has been universally decried 
throughout Asia as the embodiment of reaction. His 
speeches during the Indian and Burma Independence 
debates, however true to fact and sound as to constitu- 
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tional doctrine, revealed a complete ignorance of and dis- 
regard for the ardent nationalism with which post-war 
Asia was aflame. His return to office would therefore be 
interpreted from one end of Asia to the other as the open- 
ing of a Metternichian epoch in our Asian policy, unless 
that branch of policy were unequivocally transferred to 
other hands. In Mr Eden, heir apparent to the Party 
leadership, and in Mr Butler, Conservatives have two 
front bench representatives whose stock stands high in all 
‘Colombo countries.’ Mr Butler’s predilection for planning 
and lifelong service to the cause of Indian emancipation 
pre-suppose a genuine sympathy with the aims of the 
Colombo Plan, while Mr Eden’s position is in some ways 
stronger. Apart from voting ‘straight’ he has never 
intervened in the Parliamentary conduct of the affairs of 
South and Southeast Asia and therefore comes to them 
with a clean slate. Future Conservative policy towards 
this area is likely to be an Eden-Butler product. In the 
event of returning to office they would at once inherit a 
thorny legacy. Outstanding issues to which they would 
have to address themselves would include Kashmir, the 
defence strategy of the area (or would they write it off as 
indefensible ?), the continuance or reversal of financial 
investment in the ‘Colombo countries.’ Hitherto they 
have avoided committing themselves to any definite 
policy, but the financial aspect of the Colombo Plan may 
compel the Party to crystallise their attitude towards it. 
Will the Opposition leaders urge that a quid pro quo in the 
form of a reciprocal Colombo Defence Pact should be 
exacted in return for any future investment as proposed 
by Mr Gammans in the Burma Loan debate on May 9, 
1950 ? If, as Mr Eden’s brief observations rather indicate, 
some such course is adopted, then it should be presented 
within the ambit of a broader view. The more nearly 
Britain can pursue a bi-partisan policy towards the 
intensely sensitive countries of this area the better, but 
until the Conservative Party emancipates itself from the 
obsolete approach to Asia associated with Mr Churchill it 
will fail to win the confidence of the Asian Commonwealth. 


BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 
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‘English Furniture,’ by John C. Rogers, A.R.1.B.A., 
first appeared in 1923, published by Country Life, and soon 
became a standard work on the subject. A revised and 


enlarged edition by Margaret Jourdain appeared last 
autumn, and indeed Miss Jourdain’s name is fitly linked 
with the original author’s in a work like this that requires 


accurate skill and long experience. The book is divided 
into the usual oak, walnut, and mahogany periods, but in 
each is given a good historical note, and useful information 
about construction, in addition to details of furniture 
general to all three periods and of the specialities of each 
style. Thereare 201 excellent half-tone illustrations and 17 
working diagrams. The book thus combines the double 
purpose of showing readers by text and plate what the 
furniture of the period was like and also how it was made— 
in fact joining the useful to the ornamental. 
and Country Life are to be congratulated. 

‘Capability Brown,’ by Dorothy Stroud (Country 
Life), claims to be the first documental study of the most 
celebrated landscape gardener of the eighteenth century 
and the man to whom most we owe the conception of 
‘natural’ landscape design. It is indeed strange that such 
a gap in our literature should have remained so long, 
but at any rate it has been most skilfully and attractively 
filled by Miss Stroud now. Lancelot Brown started with 
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no advantages of birth and wealth, but he had brains, 
perseverance, and a determination to succeed—which he 
certainly did. He got his real start in the gardens at 
Stowe and from that time he never looked back. He came 
to London and formed a very useful association with the 
Holland family of architects. The places in the layout of 
which he had an important part read like a list of the 
famous county seats of England—Warwick Castle, Croome, 
Burghley, Ragley, Longleat, Ashridge, Bowood, Castle 
Ashby, Blenheim, Chatsworth, Audley End, Lowther, 
Milton Abbey, Trentham, Hampton Court, Charlton, 
Luton Hoo, Broadlands, Temple Newsam, Wimpole, 
Claremont, Alnwick, Syon, Grimsthorpe, and Harewood, 
are a mere selection from the list. What opportunities, 
and what good use he made of them! Miss Stroud has 
done her work most thoroughly and comprehensively, and 
we really feel that we get to know the man as well as his 
work. Christopher Hussey contributes an excellent intro- 
duction on Brown and his position in eighteenth-century 
art and there are a coloured frontispiece and 210 well 
chosen and equally well reproduced half-tone illustrations. 
The whole book is a notable achievement. 

‘England, Past, Present and Future’ is an ambitious 
and somewhat pretentious title for any book of under 
350 pages, and the publishers’ (Dent) statement that the 
author, Mr Douglas Jerrold, ‘ranks with the major 
political historians of the twentieth century ’ is also a large 
claim, though we do not say an unjustified one. The 
further reference to ‘ his acute sense of history and his 
complete freedom from prejudice’ also invite comment. 
The former statement is certainly correct, but surely a 
large part of the attraction in reading this book is because 
the author has prejudices and indulges them freely! He 
makes little attempt to resist the temptation of trying to 
show that the generally accepted and conventional views 
of many episodes and tendencies in history are really 
entirely erroneous. This survey and commentary on 
English history occupies eleven of the fourteen chapters ; 
the last three are an outspoken commentary on and 
criticism of British policy at home and abroad during 
the last twenty years. ‘Every age,’ says Mr Jerrold, 
‘ produces new wine and inherits a legacy of old bottles— 
the relative strength of the wine and the bottles determines 
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the character of the age.’ That is a pertinent saying and 
a key to much history. A more arguable statement is 
‘ England has known since no orators, no actors, no critics, 
no satirists, no generals, no admirals, and no heroes of the 
stature common in those days,’ i.e. the eighteenth century. 
Does not that show a certain amount of prejudice ? Of 
the present day we are told : ‘ There is among all shades 
of political opinion on the Continent, a distrust of British 
diplomacy, financial stability, and military efficiency.’ Is 
not that rather sweeping ? With another remark we can 
certainly agree: ‘for the first time in our social and 
political history, the power has passed from the men who 
produce the goods to the men who sell them; from the 
men who make the news to the men who write it; from 
the men who do the work to the men who organise the 
men who do the work ; from the employers of labour to 
the officials of the employers’ federations.’ Some details 
of fact have gone astray, but the whole is an intriguing 
and notable piece of work. 

A new and revised edition of Mr John A. F. Watson’s 
‘The Child and the Magistrate’ (Jonathan Cape) is 
welcome and timely because he writes with the authority 
of long experience, shrewd discernment, and deep sym- 
pathy. He always maintains that the punishment should 
fit the criminal, not the crime, and that, though it is 
usually obvious what the child or young person has done, 
the really important thing to get at is why he has done it. 
So Mr Watson studies go far beyond the limits of his court 
and he is untiring in his examination of the child’s back- 
ground and home life—or want of it. He writes: ‘ I have 
tried to give the reader some idea of the surroundings from 
which so many of such children come. In the intervening 
chapters I have tried to describe the working of the court, 
the difficulties with which the magistrates are confronted, 
and the means they have at hand to overcome them . 
the clerks of the juvenile courts, the police, the officers of 
the local authority, the probation officers, the psychologists, 
the staffs of the approved schools.’ The whole book is an 
able and most interesting study for all who are concerned 
with youthful delinquency. 

London is a subject of perennial interest. The litera- 
ture on it increases year by year and yet there are still gaps 
which can usefully be filled. ‘The London Anthology,’ 
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by Hugh and Pauline Massingham (Phoenix House), is 
welcome not only for the interest of its well selected 
extracts but also as a guide showing how many, how 
varied, and ranging over how wide a space of time are 
London’s commentators. The nearly 700 extracts in the 
book are all taken from letters, diaries, ‘ reportage,’ etc., 
not from histories. They are arranged under more than 
fifty headings, beginning with accidents, actors, and air- 
raids and ending with Thames, traffic, and weather. Be- 
tween these we have a varied assortment including corona- 
tions, crimes, music, lodgings, manners, plagues, politicians, 
religion, society, etc. It is an amusing task for the reader 
to guess the name and period of the writer before looking 
at the end. There are many suitable illustrations and the 
whole is very well worth while studying and buying. 

‘If I Had my Time Again,’ edited by Sir James Mar- 
chant and with an introduction by Lord Horder (Odhams), 
is, as shown by the title, a collection of essays by well- 
known people on the perennial question of ‘ What would I 
do if I had my life over again ?’ There are 21 contributors, 
of whom only two are women, and we are not told whether 
that is the editor’s deliberate choice or whether women are 
less inclined to disclose what they would do under the 
circumstances. The contributors do not seem to have been 
briefed on the underlying condition of any answer, namely 
whether life would be started again in exactly the same 
circumstances and background and with the same oppor- 
tunities and abilities as before, or whether some knowledge 
of the wisdom and experience gained in actual life would be 
allowed to remain. Obviously the nature of the answer 
depends almost entirely on that. The contributors in- 
clude among others such diverse persons as Lord Hankey, 
Bishop Lovett, George Robey, Dr Marie Stopes, Ernest 
Brown, Lord Gorell, Sir Harold Bellman, Dr Maude 
Royden Shaw, Dr C. E. M. Joad, H. A. Vachell, Air 
Chief Marshal Lord Dowding, and Dr Orchard. They are 
all people of achievement and so have less cause to wish 
for changes. We would like to know what well-known 
failures would have said—as for instance Oscar Wilde 
or Horatio Bottomley. The contributors all give some 
account of their actual careers and their ambitions, 
fulfilled or otherwise, but perhaps the chief interest is the 
light thrown upon the characters themselves, whether 
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consciously or unconsciously. It all makes a suggestive 
gallery of self portraits. 

‘An Introduction to English Water-colour Painting,’ 
by Graham Reynolds (Country Life), well fulfils the promise 
of its title. It gives the ordinary educated reader, who 
claims no expert knowledge, the information which he 
needs to encourage him to learn more. It is divided into 
three parts, firstly four chapters on water-colour painting 
and artists from the middle of the eighteenth century to 
the present day; secondly detailed notes on the illustra- 
tions; and finally the illustrations themselves, 67 in 
number and very well reproduced. The author awards to 
Paul Sandby the honour of being the father of English 
water-colour painting, though usually it is given to 
Samuel Scott. No one could deserve it more than Sandby 
and his delightful sketch of Bishopsgate, Windsor Great 
Park, proves that nothing finer has been done since. Why 
is it that pages given to modern water-colours are almost 
all of the impressionist or ‘ interpretational’ style? Is 
this just a subtle way of proving that the beginning was 
much better than the ending? If we compare, say, 
Sandby, Girtin, or Malton with ‘The Lake’ by Frances 
Hodgkins (which is so esoteric that to the ordinary non- 
interpretational eye it might mean anything—or nothing) 
we wonder whither modern art is travelling—yet there are 
many good and intelligible water-colour artists nowadays 
who might have been given a show in this selection. 

* We live in a storied land. There is hardly a mile of 
England that has not some interesting association with 
history, or that does not possess some wild legend or some 
quaint romance of its own.’ These are the very appropri- 
ate opening words of ‘English Legends,’ by Henry Bett, 
Litt.D. (Batsford). Undoubtedly many readers will be 
surprised to find how many places have curious associations. 
Starting with myth and history, Dr Bett takes us through 
romances and tragedies, saints, miracles, and _ relics, 
demons and goblins, monsters and giants, to a final 
chapter on trade and commodities, which may seem 
strangely placed in the highly coloured company which 
precedes it. We begin with the ubiquitous King Arthur 
and Robin Hood and other well-known heroes of myth and 
romance, but we come into much odder company with St 
Uncumber, whose speciality was the rather unsaintly one 
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of helping wives to get rid of unwanted husbands. She 
had many aliases and a long beard, and her statue had the 
remarkable power of being able to kick off its shoes! The 
whole volume is packed with curious information about 
people, real or unreal, saintly or demonic, and many beasts 
such as nature never made. It all makes interesting 
reading. There are some rather esoteric illustrations by 
Eric Fraser. 

Mr Raymond Mortimer in his introduction to the new 
and revised edition of the late Paul Cohen-Portheim’s 
‘The Spirit of London’ (Batsford), writes: ‘This book 
seems to me decidedly the best introduction that one could 
give to a friend from abroad ’—an opinion with which we 
think that all readers will agree. It can be added that 
the book is just as good for home-dwellers. Cohen- 
Portheim was by birth a foreigner, but he was a Londoner 
by adoption and grace and he absorbed the spirit of the city 
to the full, its streets, parks, amusements by day and night, 
sports, arts, hotels, restaurants, sunshine and shadow, 
mansions and hovels, and above all its traditions. The 
‘ Quarterly ’ welcomed the book when it first came out in 
1935 and it extends the welcome to this new edition, so 
sympathetically revised and brought up to date by Mr 
Mortimer, with its striking gallery of pictures. 

It is a reasonable assumption that, if the venerable 
Benedetto Croce—he was born in 1866—was not one of the 
most distinguished figures in Europe, this expensive little 
volume of 139 pages would never have been published. 
Its omnibus title, ‘Croce, the King, and the Allies ’ (Allen 
and Unwin), assumes an exaggerated importance. For 
forty years Croce has been keeping in brief form a diary 
which was mainly a note of the course of his literary work. 
Inevitably, between September 1943 and June 1944, when 
Italy was in a state of collapse, some political references 
began to appear, but none of them are of great moment. 
The volume begins with the news that Mussolini had 
‘ resigned ’ and the government had been entrusted by the 
King to Badoglio, whom Croce addresses as * Illustrious 
Colleague.’ Although never a politician Croce was a 
patriot, and accepted the thankless office of Minister 
without Portfolio; Badoglio, the King, and the Crown 
Prince well realised the prestige of his name and each in 
turn paid court to him. He was a supporter of the 
monarchy, if not of the monarch, and early did his best to 
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make the King abdicate. He noted that, as Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom, the Crown Prince, enjoying that 
essential experience of affairs denied him by his father and 
Mussolini, developed markedly in political and diplomatic 
aptitude. Had he been retained as Head of the State 
Italy might well have made a more united and successful 
fight against the disintegrating poison of communism. 
‘The Stakes of Democracy in Southeast Asia,’ by Dr 

H. J. van Mook (Allen and Unwin) is a most welcome 
contrast to the flood of unreadable and undigested verbiage- 
cum-statistics which in ever-growing volume is pouring 
out upon the subject of Southeast Asia. Its compre- 
hensive scope, poise, and the vast amount of reading 
invisibly compressed into its pages gives it an Olympian 
character, yet it is an essentially ripe personal book which 
rivets the attention rather in the manner of a Roose- 
veltian fireside broadcast. To this impression the style, 
light in proportion to its subject, yet urbanely authoritative, 
contributes not a little. Unlike the ponderous and circum- 
locutory redundancies of the average Dutch historian 
writing in English, Dr van Mook writes ‘ English ’ English 
with the ease of a maestro. Particularly in Book One, 
‘ The Foundations of Southeast Asia ’ (which ought to find 
a place in every university curriculum on the subject), 
he infuses the terse and vigorous prose of an administrator 
with a subtle suggestion of colloquial intimacy, and adorns 
it with fresh imaginative nuggets not far short of epigrams. 
In his appraisal of Western rule in Asia he wields the scalpel 
with a mastery beyond the reach of the most embittered 
intellectual of the Left. For example ‘ Colonial rule, even 
in its most successful form, suffered from all the evils of 
absentee landlordism ; its best intentions often remained 
beyond the comprehension of the beneficiaries ’ (page 76). 
Or again (on page 250), ‘The West suffers from a bad 
conscience ; it has not yet found its attitude towards the 
reversal of values that confronts it in Asia. One can 
notice it in the conduct of individual whites, to whose pose 
towards coloured people the Gilbertian description applies : 

That’s if anything too unbending, 

Too agressively stiff and grand. 

Now to the other extreme you’re tending, 

Don’t be so deucedly condescending.’ 


Characteristically Dr van Mook was the only Dutchman 
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who, when referring to Dutch-Indonesian relations, 
refrained from employing the metaphor of marriage, a 
metaphor so repugnant to the Anglo-Saxon ear. Although 
the central—and least important—part of the book is con- 
cerned with the post-war conflict in Indonesia, his main 
preoccupation throughout is with the future, when we in 
the West, to quote his final sentence, ‘ can still make up 
as friends for what we have left undone as rulers.’ This 
book should be read alongside ‘The Colombo Plan for 
Co-Operative Economic Development in South and South- 
Kast Asia ’ (H.M.S.O. Cmd. 8080.) 

‘Britain and the Middle East from Earliest Times to 
1950,’ by Sir Reader Bullard, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (Hutchin- 
sons University Library), is a title that sufficiently ex- 
plains the contents of a very interesting and useful book, 
except that it should be added that Middle East covers 
Turkey, Iran, Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan, 
Iraq, Egypt, the Sudan, and all the Arabian peninsula. 
The earlier times, beginning with pilgrims and Crusaders, 
are lightly sketched in to show the original roots from which 
the Eastern Question has blossomed, but the main part of 
the book deals with the nineteenth, and still more with the 
twentieth, centuries. There is enough in the present time 
alone to fill a volume, with its many problems in Arab 
countries, Israel, and Egypt, and it is still too early to form 
a fair picture of British policy, or perhaps realise fully 
Britain’s difficulties. Sir Reader Bullard writes with long 
and intimate experience of the countries concerned and 
he presents his case with fair-minded skill and sympathy 
with the countries, while at the same time emphasising 
what Britain has done, and how much good she has wrought, 
and with how little gratitude from those helped! This 
book is a most valuable guide for all students of the Middle 
East. 

In ‘The Gothic World, 1100-1600: A Survey of 
Architecture and Art’ (Batsford), Mr John Harvey is 
on ground which he has explored thoroughly and considered 
deeply. Hence he writes with great authority. ‘My 
main purpose,’ he says, ‘ is to set out a series of significant 
facts concerning the art of a great period, not to support a 
particular thesis. But to the reader who requires a thesis 
I offer this: I believe the Gothic age to have had an 
essentially greater significance in human development than 
the centuries of apparently greater material achievement 
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which have succeeded it.” And so in his own words he has 
‘ followed the course of architecture from its first pushing 
against the dead weight of Romanesque, through trunk 
and great branches into the manifold twigs of separate 
development.’ That takes the reader not only through 
France, Flanders, and Germany but to England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Scandinavia, Italy, and the Mediterranean, which 
indeed makes a wide survey. Gothic is not only archi- 
tecture but, in the definition of the late Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson, ‘the expression of a certain temper, 
sentiment, and spirit which inspired the whole method of 
doing things in the Middle Ages in sculpture and painting 
as well as architecture.’ Mr Harvey develops his theme 
with great skill and information, and the value of his text 
is enhanced by nearly 300 well-chosen illustrations. Of 
special interest to us is not only Continental influence on 
our architecture, which was strictly limited, but also the 
influence of British style and design overseas. 

In ‘The Strange Case of Robert Louis Stevenson’ 
(Macdonald) Mr Malcolm Elwin does himself an injustice by 
having adopted a thesis and feeling obliged to live up to it ; 
the facts, one feels, are strained to fit the theory—and the 
title. Hydra, not dichotomy, is the better clue to the 
contradictions and disharmonies, the beauty and music 
that went to make the excellencies of Robert Louis 
Stevenson as man and writer. Were his parents of an 
older generation than himself? Parents often are. Were 
there casual, youthful indiscretions ? There always are. 
Did he have an affair with an Edinburgh light o’ love and 
perhaps a child by her ? Wordsworth had a similar ex- 
perience. Did both conceal the episodes ? Of course, all 
sensible people bow to strong social conventions. None of 
these things make a man or an artist into ‘ a strange case,’ 
much less into a Jekyll and Hyde. The truth is that, 
because of their over-sensitivity, such incidents make a 
strong impression on the artist as they happen, but, 
because of the enhanced richness of his nature, he speedily 
tucks them away in their proportioned place. Stevenson 
died in 1894, aged forty-four ; he was almost thirty when 
he married Fanny Osbourne ; too mature and set for her 
to be able seriously to mould his innate waywardness, 
his atavistic inheritance, his native genius. Although 
marriage undoubtedly prolonged his life, and dowered the 
world with books that otherwise might never have been 
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written, Stevenson, knowing himself, may at times have 
felt it was a mistake. Doomed, suffering from frequent 
periods of inability to work, mercurial, irritable, his 
daily prayer was ‘ God make me easy to live with.’ 

Mr Elwin throws some new and true light on Stevenson, 
and is an admirable critic of his writings. But Jekyll and 
Hyde is by no means the whole story. Genius is not so 
simple as all that. If Stevenson was merely one or the 
other, from whence comes the poet and essayist, the 
creator of ‘Treasure Island,’ the ‘Master of Ballantrae,’ 
‘Travels with a Donkey,’ ‘ Father Damien,’ and that 
unfinished masterpiece ‘ Weir of Hermiston’; whence the 
incomparable letter-writer, the gay, charming friend, the 
great Scottish gentleman ? Mr Elwin has said too much 
and too little. 

‘Wingless Victory,’ the story of Sir Basil Embry’s 
escape from Occupied France in the summer of 1940, re- 
lated by Anthony Richardson (Odhams), is a record of 
pluck, perseverance, determination, and bluff. So good is 
the story that we feel that it hardly needs the somewhat 
decorative treatment, suggestive of fiction, given to it—but 
then Mr Richardson is a novelist. ‘The gentle, loving 
touch of the light morning breeze’ or ‘ eyes as glinting 
bright as ever set in the dark and swarthy face’ and such 
like phrases are not altogether suitable. Sir Basil, then a 
Wing Commander, was wounded and shot down in May 
1940. Twice he was taken by the Germans and both 
times by great dash and ingenuity he escaped. From near 
Dieppe he made his way right across France and finally 
escaped through Spain. Usually disguised in rags and 
tatters he found various resting-places, from a luxurious 
but deserted chateau to a midden. His adventures were 
constant and hardships, owing to a badly wounded leg, at 
times hardly bearable. But he won through in the end— 
and it all makes an inspiring story. 

Readers interested in natural history have for many 
years delighted in Sir William Beach Thomas’ notes on 
country life in the ‘ Observer’ and ‘ Spectator’ and else- 
where, as well as in his books. It has therefore been a 
happy inspiration of Mr J. C. Trewin of the ‘ Observer ’ to 
make a full selection of Sir William’s contributions to that 
paper and arrange them for book publication in a cycle of 
the months, entitled ‘A Year in the Country’ (Allan 
Wingate), with attractive decorations by Philip Gough. 
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Sir William combines in the highest degree wide knowledge 
of the country and literary skill and experience. He can 
thus not only tell us about birds, beasts, fishes, trees, 
flowers, hills and dales, streams, fields, and woods, but can 
write about them attractively and usually fit in some 
appropriate poetic quotation. Obviously, consisting of 
the material that it does, the book can be only a scrap-book 
and it was never planned as a unified whole, but on such a 
subject varied lists or short essays fill in the picture very 
well and one can open the book anywhere with pleasure 
and profit. 

It is unreasonable and contrary to experience to 
suppose that everything said or written by a distinguished 
personage is worth preserving. Einstein’s reputation is 
unlikely to be enhanced by ‘Out of My Later Years’ 
(Thames and Hudson). It is a collection of ephemera for 
which the Professor was responsible between 1933 and 1948. 
Apart from the few scrappy articles on Relativity, the rest 
is out of date or negligible. The blurb states that ‘ none 
of the essays were written before 1936’ although ‘ Inter- 
national Security’ and ‘Science and Civilisation’ are 
dated 1933, ‘ Was Europe a Success ’ and * The Schools and 
the Problem of Peace’ 1934; the brief in memoriam 
tribute to Paul Ehrenfest is also dated 1934 and that to 
Madame Curie, 1935. Nothing that Dr Einstein feels 
moved to say publicly on current affairs can be entirely 
without interest, but the Notes—for that is all they are— 
on the League of Nations are long since out of date. It 
would hardly be reasonable to expect Einstein to preserve 
intact his admirably scientific objectivity when dealing 
with Jewish affairs as he does when discussing such 
thorny matters as the Negro question, freedom, and—his 
pet project—a supranational government. He may not 
be quite fair to himself in permitting brief, occasional 
obiter dicta to go forth as considered contributions to very 
debatable questions. He is very unfair to Great Britain 
over the Palestine question. In ‘ The Jews of Israel’ he 
blames the Mandatory Power because the Jews did not 
achieve an undivided Palestine, as the British could 
‘hardly avoid following the notorious device of Divide et 
Impera.’ We could—and did. No country in the world 
has a fairer record than Great Britain in dealing with the 
Jews, as Dr Einstein should know, and his remarks are 
therefore unjustified. 
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The final volumes of the new and revised edition of 
‘Everyman’s Encyclopedia’ (Dent) have. now been 
issued. This work in twelve volumes, comprising 50,000 
articles, 9,000,000 words, and 2,500 illustrations, is indeed 
a notable and most welcome achievement, bringing 
within comparatively small compass and in most con- 
venient form a wonderfully comprehensive range of 
information. We can but repeat what we have said about 
the work in previous numbers of the ‘ Quarterly,’ that any 
student or would-be well informed reader should be happy 
to have it on his shelf for constant reference and enlighten- 
ment. The editors and publishers are to be congratulated. 
Incidentally the ‘ Quarterly’ is pleased to see in the 
article on its history that ‘ while it is still pursuing its 
literary and political career, age has perhaps mellowed its 
savage and tartarly methods which Byron said helped to 
kill Keats.’ The ‘ Quarterly’ feels specially mellow in 
paying a tribute to a work like this encyclopedia. 

Dr Robert T. Oliver’s ‘The Truth About Korea ’ (Put- 
nams) cannot, of course, be quite up to date, as it was 
written before the Chinese intervention and the consequent 
U.N. reverses, but it gives useful information about 
Korea’s past history, which has an essential connection 
with the present. After forty years of Japanese domination 
and exploitation Korea thought that at last in 1945 she 
would be free, only to find herself cut in half, with the 
Americans, with the best intentions, muddling the Govern- 
ment of the southern half and keeping it militarily weak 
to show pacific aims, while Russia with the worst intentions 
was ruthlessly turning the northern half into a militarily 
strong police state. That is the root of the present trouble. 
When the Americans at last in 1947 set up a more inde- 
pendent South Korea Republic on true democratic lines, 
it began. to prosper, which of course was anathema to 
Russia, as upsetting all her doctrine. Hence attempted 
liquidation and invasion across the 38th Parallel became 
inevitable. Dr Oliver is most informative about Korean 
ideas and aims and after long friendship with Dr Syngman 
Rhee he gives a much more sympathetic pertrait of him 
than is usually given now. He seems to dislike the British, 
but his own State Department even more. Though to much 
marked by personal prejudices, which many readers will 
regret, the book is really useful, but it ought to have an index. 
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